The Twentieth Century: May 195 





To our Readers 


Now that our special number on ‘Britain’s Business’, 
published last month, is behind us, we return to our 
ordinary business as a monthly review. Special numbers 
always involve extra difficulties on the editorial side, and 
more work, and yet in one respect they are easier to 
manage than ordinary numbers. They have their unities 
like Racine’s plays, whereas with ordinary numbers we 
have the whole wide world of subjects to choose from. 
Of the four articles we have to hand about the non- 
European world, the birth-pangs of new states or the 
crises in old ones when they feel the full blast of western 
technics and ideas - which are we to publish? How 
much space can we give to philosophy, to literary criti- 
cism and to memoirs ? 


It is our old familiar problem and it would be boring 
to go at length into how we try to solve it. But this May 
we begin by turning our attention once more to a con- 
stant worry of all intelligent people. Mr Ignotus leads 
the way by a poignant essay on what can happen to a 
man’s mind or conscience in a totalitarian state about a 
thousand miles away from London. Mr Hudson gnaws 
at the basic political problem, and Dr Barbara Wootton 
examines with a fresh eye some African problems. On 
the literary side Mr Thody shows us that debated 
clergyman, Lewis Carroll, wearing a new intellectual 
dress made in Paris by which he would surely have been 
as much astonished as by girls in jeans. And we get a 
glimpse of Oscar Wilde editing a woman’s magazine. 


Perhaps we should mention, finally, that a special 
number on women is being mooted for the summer. It 
is intended to be both serious and recreational, which 
reflects our attitude to the subject. 
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With the Schizophrenics 


A Career in Hungary 


Paul Ignotus 


of a young Hungarian politician and philosopher, Mr 

Jozsef Szigeti. The beginning part of my article is based 
on personal experience; the rest on an article by P. Imre Kéri 
in Jrodalmi Ujsdg (the Hungarian ‘Literary Gazette’), London, 
January 15th, about the famous Hungarian Marxist philosopher 
Professor George Lukacs, and the campaign launched against 
him in Soviet-ruled countries. 


[oes are just some documentary notes about the career 


Conversion to Communism, and Eulogy of Lukdcs 


I got acquainted with Jozsef Szigeti in 1948 when I was 
Press Counsellor in London and he visited London com- 
missioned to do some work for the Budapest University. He 
was an assistant of Professor Lukacs; his subject was Philosophy 
and mainly Aesthetics. I knew he was a Party member but was 
shocked all the same to see that he had nothing else to say about 
anything than hackneyed Party slogans. He showed me some of 
his articles and I was depressed by their uncivilized style. His 
unfamiliarity with the Hungarian language was astounding. 
When later I visited Budapest I asked some friends who he was. 
‘Oh, one of those clever young careerists, you know,’ they 
replied; ‘he used to be a Nazi sympathiser, but not conspicuous 
enough to be labelled a war criminal, and soon after the end 
of the war joined the Communist Party. He has based his 
career on the good will of old Lukacs and is spending his time 
on trying to estrange him from all other existing or potential 
assistants.’ 

When I met Lukacs, in the heat of an argument about 
sympathizers, deviators and converts, I mentioned Szigeti’s 
case to him. ‘Excuse me for telling you frankly, professor, that 
I cannot well understand how you can entrust such an impor- 
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tant post to one about whom you must know that he was pro- 
Nazi not long before the arrival of the Red Army.’ Lukacs 
sternly shook his head. “The question is not what he was doing 
then but what he is doing now.’ I am sorry to say that in 
endorsing the loathsome eagerness with which the Communist 
Party had always recruited its converts and ignored their 
pasts, Lukacs also tried to toe the line. 

‘But what is he doing today? You know how badly he 
writes... .” 

“You overestimate the importance of certain things.’ 

‘And only parroting slogans.’ 

‘Parroting the right slogans, anyway.’ 

I did not insist longer; after all, I thought, Lukacs, apart from 
being a loyal Communist, was also human and prone to 
sycophancy. Szigeti wrote eulogies of him. 


Self-criticism No. 1, and Attack on Lukdcs 

In 1949 unrestrained Zhdanovism became the official policy. 
The scientific periodical of the Party, Tarsadalmi Szemle (‘Social 
Review’) published a violent attack on Lukacs. He was 
accused of smuggling sinister western influences into the Com- 
munist doctrines, of encouraging the youth to despise Soviet 
culture, of calumniating Lenin, of acting as a fifth columnist of 
petty-bourgeois democracy, of betraying the proletariat. This 
was the green light to all young careerists to tear him to pieces. 
Szigeti hastened to join them. In the usual Communist manner 
he started with self-criticism. He repented of his having been 
deceived by Lukacs who, as he now clearly saw, had led the 
youth into defeatism, reaction, treachery. 


Self-criticism No. 2, and Eulogy of Lukdcs 

After Stalin’s death in 1953 new catchwords emerged in the 
Party jargon. ‘Sectarianism’ and ‘dogmaticism’ were con- 
demned. Jozsef Szigeti also condemned them, particularly 
after the 20th Congress. To clamour for Socialist democracy 
was the fashion, and many no doubt meant it. The Petdéfi 
Circle, rallying point of the progressive undergraduates dis- 
gusted with Stalinism, held a meeting on June 15th, 1956. One 
of its speakers was Jdézsef Szigeti. He made a public self- 
criticism because of his formerly sectarian and dogmaticist 
deviations and expressed his faithfulness to Professor Comrade 
George Lukacs whom, he said, he would regard as his real 
Master. 
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Self-criticism No. 3, and Attack on Lukécs 


Many things have happened since then. It will be remem- 
bered that Professor Lukacs was, after the last Russian re- 
occupation of Budapest, deported, together with Imre Nagy, to 
Rumania, but later allowed to return to Budapest and granted 
an opportunity to carry on his scholarly work. Jozsef Szigeti in 
the meantime has become the Deputy Minister of Culture. 
His job has changed but not his subject matter. Tadrsadalmi 
Szemle in its issue of November—December 1957 published a 
long article by him headed ‘Once again on the Lukacs Case’. 

In his article he made a solemn self-criticism. He expressed 
his regret that he had allowed himself to be misled by Lukacs. 
When explaining why this had been catastrophic he showered 
accusations on his former Master of which here are some 
samples: 

His point of view was basically nationalist . . . Lukacs 
launched a capitulant [a favourite adjective in the old and 
new jargon] theory . . . Lukacs capitulates to the bourgeois 
and petty-bourgeois, non-proletarian interests. . . . What is all 
this but revisionism, opportunism, liquidatorism, the selling 
out of the birth-right of the working classes, the betrayal of 
Socialism? ... 


So much about a Stalinist career in Hungary. From a general 
political point of view, the most interesting part of the long 
article is an implied criticism of the 2oth Congress and a 
reproach made to Lukacs for his ‘concentrating the strategy of 
the working classes on the idea of coexistence’. As far as we 
know, no one concentrated more on coexistence than the Soviet 
leaders in their several letters to Western statesmen. We should 
be glad to get proofs of their meaning it. Then at last Mr Szigeti 
would get another chance to make self-criticism and write a 
final eulogy of Professor Lukacs. 








Was Sandys Really Necessary? 


G. F. Hudson 


1945 had one feature in common — the headlong demob- 

ilization of the British and American armed forces. 
The difference was that in 1918 this could take place with- 
out adverse consequences in world affairs, whereas in 1945 
it could not. At the end of the First World War, Germany 
was defeated and disarmed and the empire of the Tsars had 
dissolved in a welter of revolution and civil war; there was 
no longer any great military power capable of dominating 
Europe and small nations were able to raise their heads as 
never before or since. The United States could withdraw again 
into isolation and Britain into semi-isolation without the risk 
of leaving the European continent to fall under the control 
of a single aggressive ruler. But the fall of Germany in 1945 
left the Western democracies face to face in the centre of 
Europe with a despotically organized power which had been 
their ally during the war, but already before the death of 
Hitler had revealed the basic incompatibility of its policies 
with those of the West. In May 1945 the armed might of the 
Western allies was fully a match for the forces of the Soviet 
Union, and prudence required that their disbandment should 
proceed only in proportion to the self-reduction of the Soviet 
power. But in the outcome the Western allies demobilized 
unilaterally to low levels of military preparedness while the 
Soviet army remained almost on a war footing. Within a 
year the Soviet Union possessed a great military superiority 
on the ground over the combined forces of the United States, 
Britain and France available in Europe. 

This sequel to the Second World War may be regarded as 
inevitable, given the fundamental differences between a 
democratic and a totalitarian political system. Recent history 
has shown that in time of war a democratic nation is capable 
of prodigious effort to gain victory. But that is only ‘for the 
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duration’. The democratic way of life is basically civilian and 
pacific; war is an exceptional state of affairs and, as soon as 
it is over, one tries to get back to normal conditions as quickly 
as possible. Democratic governments cannot resist the over- 
whelming pressure for demobilization and the scrapping of 
armaments which comes after the strain of a great war effort 
has been relaxed. The government of a Fascist or Communist 
state is not, however, subject to the same political necessity. 
There the part of the ordinary citizen is not to make demands 
on the government but to obey its orders; the regimentation 
and discipline imposed on society in time of peace are scarcely 
to be distinguished from those needed for waging war, and 
it is for the rulers of the state to decide, in secret conclave 
and without public discussion, what proportion of the national 
man-power and economic resources shall be devoted to the 
maintenance of military strength. 

If in 1948 numbers of men, guns, tanks and aircraft had been 
the only factors of effective military power in Europe, the 
West would have had to yield to Russia in the contest for 
control of Berlin and would soon have had to abandon 
Germany altogether to Communist rule. But at that time the 
West still had a monopoly of a new weapon which offset 
their inferiority in the older types of arms. America’s pos- 
session of a stock of atomic bombs and Russia’s incapacity to 
hit back in kind if they were used still enabled the West to 
congratulate itself as in another age of warfare: 


Whatever happens we have got 
The Gatling gun and they have not. 


But the advantage was a transient one. Soon the Russians 
too had the bomb, and the most important continuing effect 
of the period of American monopoly of it was the fixation of 
a mental habit of relying on the ‘nuclear deterrent’ to com- 
pensate for an unnecessary inferiority in what had come to 
be known as ‘conventional’ armaments. By the time the Russians 
produced their own nuclear weapons the Western powers had, 
it is true, taken some steps to remedy their extreme military 
weakness of the immediate post-war period; the Nato coalition 
had been organized, a joint planning staff had been set up 
and under the conditions of tension produced by the Korean 
war substantial measures of rearmament had been undertaken. 
But there was never a clear determination of the Nato countries 
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to build up their conventional forces to the point at which they 
would be able to dispense with the nuclear deterrent except 
as a retaliation against nuclear attack. At the outset the Nato 
command certainly hoped to be able to create a military 
force in Europe which, with reinforcements quickly available 
on an outbreak of war, would be able to meet a Soviet offensive 
with a reasonable prospect of repelling it. But from year to 
year the hope faded; the Nato commander never received the 
divisions for which he planned. Every kind of excuse was 
forthcoming for failures to provide the men and arms that were 
required, but they did not alter the fact that in the main zone 
of potential conflict Russia retained a massive superiority in 
tanks, artillery, infantry and tactical air forces. Finally the 
Western powers simply accepted this situation and the Nato 
armies in Western Europe were declared to be designed no 
longer as a ‘shield’, but as a ‘trip-wire’, whose function would 
be to trigger off ‘massive retaliation’ by strategic nuclear 
bombardment in the event of war. 

The situation was no longer the same, however, as when the 
West had relied on the atomic bomb to offset its non-atomic 
military inferiority in the period just after the Second World 
War. Not only had the Soviet Union now developed its own 
atomic armaments and effective means of delivery but with 
the production of the hydrogen bomb the weapons themselves 
had become immensely more frightful and destructive, so 
that their unlimited use in a future war between two camps 
equally well provided with them could only be expected to 
achieve mutual annihilation. The argument of those who were 
in favour of basing Western defence on the nuclear deterrent 
was, and is, that this prospect would be so appalling that it 
would be enough to restrain a would-be aggressor from any 
action which might let loose such devastation. But the argu- 
ment cuts both ways. If the fear of unleashing atomic warfare 
is sufficient to deter the aggressor, might it not also be suffi- 
cient to deter the defender from invoking nuclear retaliation, 
since it must be followed by a counter-retaliation no less 
devastating? A nation is at war by the mere fact of being 
subjected to’ military violence, but if it is not initially attacked 
with nuclear weapons, its government has to take the terrible 
decision to start a mode of warfare which must involve ruin 
in both directions, and this decision will not be easier to take 
if the government has to carry with it a parliamentary 
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opposition and a free press, or if agreement for joint action 
has to be reached between a dozen sovereign governments. 
With such obstructions to the use of the nuclear deterrent, 
a would-be aggressor may well doubt that it would in fact 
be used in response to a breach of the peace with conventional 
forces only, and may go ahead in the expectation that the other 
side will negotiate about a fait accompli rather than take the 
plunge into nuclear war; then even if such a gamble were to 
turn out mistaken and the nuclear arms were after all brought 
into action, the deterrent as such would have been a failure, 
since it would have been regarded as a bluff. If, on the other 
hand, a nation or group of nations subjected to violence were 
to fail to use the nuclear armaments it possessed, it would 
signify that these armaments held by both sides had can- 
celled themselves out and that issues could again be decided 
by force with conventional weapons just as if nuclear fission 
had never been discovered. 

The question that needs to be asked in relation to this 
dilemma is why the West has resigned itself so easily to the 
idea that it is hopeless to try to attain even an approach to 
parity with the Soviet bloc in conventional forces. There is 
no basic justification for this assumption in figures, either of 
population or of economic resources. The Soviet Union and 
its European satellites have a larger total population than the 
European members of the Nato alliance, but the margin is 
not a very wide one, and the addition of the United States 
and Canada gives the total Nato man-power a superiority of 
nearly 50 per cent. China can be left out of the equation for 
the present because its industrial backwardness disqualifies 
it for decisive strategic action in a world conflict as distinct 
from local overland operations as in Korea; without naval 
and air power such as they do not yet possess the Chinese 
cannot attack seriously in the Pacific and it is unlikely that their 
troops would ever be made available on a large scale to fight 
for Russia in Europe. In any armed conflict in Europe in the 
foreseeable future, therefore, American power would be far 
less distracted by Far Eastern commitments than it was in the 
last war, when America had to face Japanese sea-power as 
well as to intervene in Europe. With well-equipped American 
forces and bases already in Europe, and preparation of adequate 
sea and air transport for their rapid reinforcement in an 
emergency, there is no reason in terms of total man-power 
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why the Nato coalition should not be able to match the 
Warsaw Pact countries in numbers of armed men who could 
be put into the field in a European war. As for economic 
resources and industrial capacity, the balance of advantage, 
in spite of the Soviet post-war industrial growth, remains 
heavily in favour of the West. Why then do people keep on 
saying that Nato’s army on the Elbe can never be anything 
but a trip-wire and that we must put our trust for salvation 
in a method of war by which we cannot fail to destroy ourselves 
as well as the enemy? 

The answer is that the Western democracies have been 
unwilling to brace themselves to the task of attaining parity 
in conventional forces with the Soviet bloc. It is not that they 
cannot, but that they will not. After all, it has been peace 
time, even if there has been the unpleasantness known as the 
‘cold war’, and one can always keep on hoping that a settle- 
ment of disputes is just around the corner. The effort to or- 
ganize an adequate collective defence in terms of conventional 
forces against a possible Soviet assault in Europe would involve 
serious allocation of man-power and resources to military 
purposes than the peoples of the West are disposed to tolerate 
in time of peace. It is much easier to avoid the problem of 
defence in its old-fashioned sense and take refuge in the 
thought that if the Russians start something, the big bombs 
will go bang on Moscow, and that ought to stop the Russians 
from starting anything. Gradually, however, people are coming 
to realize that if the big bombs go bang on Moscow, they will 
go bang on London and New York as well. So the volume of 
demand for the abolition of nuclear armaments has been 
rapidly growing. In so far as this is a purely pacifist demand, 
it is of course nothing new, for a man who objects to the use 
of force in any circumstances must disapprove of a hydrogen 
bomb as much as he does of a bayonet. But there is now a 
very wide category of people who do not repudiate the right 
of national self-defence in arms, but consider that the hydrogen 
bomb has now made war too high a price to pay for any cause 
to be defended. Most of those who think in this way either 
advocate complete submission to a conqueror or propose 
schemes of ‘civil resistance’ which could only be a source of 
amusement to General Serov. But some are seriously trying 
to find what has been described in America as ‘a middle way 
between suicide and surrender’. 
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Such a middle way is possible only if there is a clear will 
to provide an adequate defence in both nuclear and con- 
ventional arms, keeping the former solely for the purpose of 
deterrence against, or retaliation against, nuclear attack. This 
would not be so very different from the policy that was adopted 
before and during the last war with regard to poison gas. 
In the war of 1914—18 gas was used by the Germans as a surprise 
weapon at a time when they had prepared for its use while 
the Allies had not, and if they had used it on a larger scale 
when they still had a monopoly of it they might well have 
achieved decisive results with it; later both sides used it to- 
gether with other weapons of war, and it added greatly to the 
sufferings of the combatants, though the number of casualties 
it inflicted was never comparable to the toll taken by high 
explosives or bullets. Subsequently all the armies of Western 
nations had trained chemical warfare units and stocks of 
gas, but the policy was not to use it in war unless the enemy 
did. In the war of 1939-45 the Germans did not use gas while 
they were winning because they did not need to, and after 
they had lost command of the air it was not to their interest, 
as their cities would then have been gassed as well as ‘con- 
ventionally’ bombed by the Allies. Bacterial warfare provides 
another example of a weapon kept in the armoury but not 
used. Both sides had prepared for it before the last war, but 
neither side used it then, nor has it ever been used, in spite 
of the propaganda lie so brilliantly projected by the 
Chinese Communists during the Korean war. As with poison 
gas, the intention has been not to use it unless the enemy does 
- in other words, not to use it first. There is no reason why the 
same principle should not be applied to nuclear weapons — 
or rather only one reason, namely, that the Western powers 
have allowed themselves to become so weak in non-atomic 
arms that they cannot hope to defend themselves without 
calling down these world-destroying fires to burn up both 
their enemies and themselves. This is nevertheless a situation 
that can be remedied, given the will to do so. 

The present official position of Her Majesty’s Government 
is that full nuclear retaliation will be used to counter any 
‘major’ aggression in Europe, even if only conducted with 
conventional weapons. When pressed for an explanation of 
what he meant by a ‘major’ aggression, the Prime Minister 
spoke of 200 Russian divisions marching across Europe. Any- 
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thing less than this would presumably be ‘minor’, though the 
policy is apparently to keep the enemy guessing; unfortunately 
the only way he can have of verifying his guesses would be to 
try and see what happens, and with a temperamental political 
gambler in the Kremlin, that is just what he might do. It 
cannot be said that, as matters now stand, there can be any 
certainty about the conditions on which nuclear retaliation 
would be used by Nato to meet a local encroachment with 
conventional forces. There is a very real danger that the West 
may be disintegrated by a series of armed coups on the Hitler 
model which it would not have the strength to challenge with 
conventional forces and which would not seem separately 
of sufficient gravity to justify the transition to nuclear warfare. 
Alternatively, general nuclear warfare might arise from some 
desperate attempt to thwart a move of the Communists when 
the latter expected the West to yield. 

The British government’s high talk about nuclear retaliation 
has coincided with a drastic cutting-down of conventional 
land, sea and air forces. This has been done partly with the 
respectable intention of checking inflation by the reduction 
of government expenditure, partly with the entirely dis- 
reputable purpose of gaining electoral popularity by the 
abolition of conscription. Neither aim, however, can justify 
the wholesale wrecking of Britain’s armed strength in every 
branch except nuclear weapons. If the country is indeed 
financially so bankrupt that it cannot keep up the previous 
level of its armed forces — or maintain its army on the con- 
tinent at the strength promised to its Allies — the proper course 
was to seek some kind of aid on a lease-lend basis from 
America for the specific purpose of equipping and supplying 
British forces allocated to the first line of Nato defence. But 
a government embittered by the American attitude over 
Suez, and resolved to show itself still a Great Power, preferred 
to pour out money on the hydrogen bomb, which America 
already possesses, while cancelling orders for anti-submarine 
warships and fitting the army to a slashed defence budget. 
What the Russians think of this kind of defence policy has 
been shown by their deeds if not by their words. Launching 
three new submarines every fortnight the Soviet navy has 
risen to second place among the world’s fleets; according to 
last year’s edition of Fane’s Fighting Ships, Russia ‘has built 
more cruisers and destroyers since the end of the Second 
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World War than all the nations of the rest of the world com- 
bined’. Since the Russians have also led the way in the 
development of the inter-continental missile, it can hardly 
be claimed that their continued addiction to such things as 
cruisers, destroyers and submarines is due merely to their 
being out of date in their ideas. On the contrary, the prodi- 
gious expansion of the Soviet navy, added to the maintenance, 
with only relatively small reductions, of an army extremely 
strong in armoured vehicles of all kinds, indicates that the 
Russian leaders believe that these arms will have decisive 
functions to perform in any future war. There would be no 
sense in the vast outlay of money which these conventional 
arms entail if it were supposed in the Kremlin that the only 
form of hostilities now possible between Great Powers is a 
mutual bombardment with hydrogen bombs burning up 
both antagonists in a few days. What they evidently believe 
is something quite different; the purpose of their hydrogen 
bombs is to deter the deterrent and leave war to the tanks 
and the submarines. 

If the Western powers would put themselves into the 
position of being able to defend themselves with conventional 
weapons against conventional weapons, it is extremely im- 
probable that strategic nuclear weapons would ever be used, 
even though both sides continued to possess them. A full-scale 
nuclear attack — an ‘atomic Pearl Harbour’ — is the least 
likely way for any war to start, since it would be virtually 
impossible for a belligerent thus to eliminate the retaliatory 
capacity of its adversary and the bombs would be sent back 
almost at once. The temptation to spring a surprise attack 
at the outset of a war depends on the chances of crippling 
the enemy’s striking power by a heavy initial blow. Thus 
the raid on Pearl Harbour was well worth while because the 
American Pacific fleet was concentrated there and enough 
of it was knocked out to enable the Japanese to launch their 
expeditions against Malaya, Indonesia and the Philippines 
without the risk of American naval interference. Similarly 
the surprise bombing of enemy airfields at the beginning of 
a war may be of great value to an aggressor because he has a 
good chance of catching many aircraft on the ground. But 
with the development of rockets as carriers for nuclear war- 
heads the chances of destroying the enemy’s striking power 
are vitually nil, since rockets can be widely dispersed, sited 
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deep underground and even mounted in submarines, so that 
no initial blow, however hard, could avert a massive counter- 
attack. There would be little point in destroying the enemy’s 
capital a few minutes before the devastation of one’s own. 
If nuclear striking capacity were to be held by the West 
solely for retaliation against nuclear attack, it would almost 
certainly be an effective deterrent and would not have to be 
used, because the condition of its use would then be perfectly 
clear and the counter-attack would be virtually an automatic 
response to the provocation. But indefinite threats of nuclear 
retaliation for non-nuclear attack cannot have any com- 
parable effect as a deterrent, because nobody can know 
whether or not it will be used in any particular case and a 
government contemplating aggressive action is bound to be 
lured into will-they-wont-they speculation. 

The currently accepted military doctrine is that the ob- 
jections which can be made to ‘all-out’ nuclear warfare do 
not apply to the use of short-range ‘tactical’ atomic weapons, 
which can give an advantage to a conventionally inferior 
army by forbidding an opponent to concentrate his forces. 
This is the theory of ‘limited atomic war’. But there are in- 
superable difficulties in drawing a line between tactical and 
strategic for this purpose. The so-called tactical weapons are 
of such a range that they would have been considered strategic 
in any previous period, and the dispersed, fast-moving opera- 
tions to be expected of any warfare on land with atomic 
weapons in use will render it almost impossible to decide what 
is and what is not ‘at the front’. Each side will aim at hitting 
the bases and supply routes of the other and there will be an 
irresistible tendency to extend the zone of nuclear attack 
further and further from the ‘battlefield’. But even if it were 
possible to have an agreement between the principal belligerents 
to limit the zone of nuclear warfare, such a limitation would 
be an intolerable discrimination against the inhabitants of 
the zone, particularly if an entire nation were to be thus 
designated as an area for this devastating combat. Hence the 
attractions of the Rapacki Plan for the people of West 
Germany and the German suspicion that talk of limited 
atomic warfare means in fact limiting it to Central Europe. 
The German popular sentiment for ‘denuclearization’ is very 
strong, and if Adenauer were to pass from the political scene, 
it might be strong enough to pull West Germany out of Nato 
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in spite of the political factors which have so far kept the Bonn 
régime within the Western orbit. 

If any limitation of nuclear warfare is to be regarded as a 
practical proposition, it cannot be by way of a distinction 
between strategic and tactical, but only by an agreement - 
for which reprisals in kind for violation would be the only 
guarantee — to restrict the power of the bombs used. It has 
been suggested that bombs in the kiloton range should be 
recognized as permissible, but that there should be a ban on 
megaton bombs. We have indeed come to a pretty pass when 
bombs of the type used on Hiroshima are considered small 
change in the scale of destruction, but if belligerents were to 
refrain merely from the most extreme forms of nuclear bombard- 
ment now open to them, it would be better than nothing. 

The aim for the Western powers should nevertheless be to 
attain a capacity of defence whereby they can say without 
mortal danger to the independence of their peoples: ‘We 
will not be the first to use nuclear weapons’. It will no doubt 
be objected that the West cannot afford to bring both nuclear 
and conventional armaments to the required level. The 
Soviet Union, however, does afford to maintain its present 
level on a much smaller economic base. It is true that this is 
done at the expense of the living standards of the Russian 
people in a manner which the democratic nations cannot be 
expected to accept. According to the figures of the Gaither 
Report which have ‘leaked’ in the American press it is 
estimated that 25 per cent of the total Soviet industrial 
product is devoted to strategic purposes as compared with only 
g per cent in the United States. But without seeking to 
emulate the Communist version of guns before butter it 
should be possible for the nations of Nato, with proper 
co-ordination and pooling of their abundant resources, to 
provide what is necessary to make Nato’s forces in Europe a 
shield instead of a trip-wire, even without the support of 
nuclear weapons. In nuclear armaments the West already 
has as much as it needs; in President Eisenhower’s words 
‘Enough is plenty’, and no priority should be given to vast 
expenditure on refinements which can add little to the existing 
annihilative capacity. Henceforth the main defence effort of 
the Nato countries ought to be put into the build-up of their 
conventional forces. It is their best hope of emerging from a 
situation in which they may one day have to choose between 
yielding their liberties to a conqueror and letting loose on the 
world and themselves the horrors of total nuclear war. 








The Puzzling Politics of Ghana 


Barbara Wootton 


I 


N no country that I have visited have I been more puzzled 
[o= I was in Ghana, where I have just spent two months 

as a visiting professor in the University College. It was not 
that it was difficult to see people or places. Everyone, from the 
Prime Minister downwards, was extremely generous with his 
time, and I had easy access to first-hand information at many 
levels from those who are responsible for the country’s plans and 
policies. I was, moreover, able to travel widely, if superficially, 
visiting the Northern Territories and indeed every region of 
the country, meeting local chiefs and prominent citizens as 
well as many unprominent villagers, and seeing schools, 
prisons, housing estates and a great variety of institutions. 
And I was indeed fortunate in that the majority of my students 
were men and women of mature years, seconded to the College 
from their posts as social welfare or mass education officers, 
and with much to teach me from their experience. In short, 
in so far as any temporary visitor can grasp what is going on 
anywhere, I ought to have been able to form a pretty definite 
view of the state of Ghana at the dawn of the second year of 
independence. But I found it quite exceptionally difficult to do 
so. 

After a while, this very confusion began itself to appear, in a 
way, illuminating: it was perhaps indicative of some of the 
peculiarities of the situation in Ghana. Basically, this confusion 
was due to total inability to resolve, by one’s own independent 
judgement,® the flatly contradictory opinions expressed by 
presumably knowledgeable people. In political discussions one 
is naturally accustomed everywhere to finding that one party 
sees as black what to another party appears as purest white; 
but normally the assiduous enquirer is able not only to ‘place’ 
his informants, but also to find materials with which to judge 
between the rival pictures with which he is presented. In 
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Ghana, however, judgements had to be made in a curious 
kind of vacuum; and I constantly had the feeling that, while I 
might be learning much about the political standpoint of 
those with whom I talked, I was, nevertheless, learning nothing 
at all about what was happening or likely to happen in Ghana. 

For an explanation of this vacuum one must, I think, look 
to certain features of the political situation, and in particular 
to the relations between Dr Nkrumah’s Convention People’s 
Party and the opposition United Party led at present by Dr 
Busia. Electorally, the C P P is doing extraordinarily well. 
Not only does it command a substantial majority of the seats 
in the legislature; it also keeps on winning local elections even 
where, as among the Ashanti, opposition is supposed to be 
strongest. Though the actual achievements of the Government 
in the one year of its independent life may not be very spec- 
tacular, no visitor to Ghana could fail to be conscious of a 
community on the move. Everywhere in the cities new buildings 
are going up (and how good most of the public architecture is!) ; 
while up and down the countryside, stimulated by the Mass 
Education officers with their blue badges and their motor- 
bikes, the villagers are making roads, learning to read and 
write, mastering the elementary rules of hygiene, and sending 
their children to school. What Dr Nkrumah wants above 
everything else is undoubtedly to make Ghana into a modern 
and a model state, and to do this very quickly; and by ‘modern’, 
in this context, is meant a state with up-to-date factories (there 
are very few factories of any kind as yet in Ghana), with an 
external broadcasting system that can talk to the world, 
and with schools and colleges whose products can hold their 
own with the graduates of the best European or American 
(or Russian or Chinese) academic institutions. It means 
in fact something which is not distinctively African, something 
which has almost an American, rather than an African, colour: 
not for nothing has Dr Nkrumah spent much of his life in the 
U S A. Indeed, distinctively African institutions are all under 
threat, if they savour at all of the ‘primitive’. To-day the chiefs, 
stripped of their traditional authority (but not of their official 
salaries) must be content merely to preside over local councils 
which are popularly elected after the British fashion on a 
residential qualification. Even the very existence of such 
councils is itself an astonishing innovation in a country in 
which birth and family count for everything and residence for 
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nothing, and in which a man may live for years in a district 
and still be a stranger if he was not born there. Yet to-day in 
village after village the local council office is the most imposing 
building in the place, standing as a solid symbol of the new 
order. 

As for the ultimate model, I doubt if the Government has 
thought very far about this, or has made up its mind whether in 
twenty years’ time Ghana ought to look more like a tropical 
version of Denmark or of Belgium or even of Japan. Nor is it 
clear to what extent it is contemplated that the economy 
should develop on socialist lines. Vaguely socialistic pro- 
nouncements are heard from time to time from Dr Nkrumah 
and his colleagues; but it is a mistake to infer from these that 
any of them is a Socialist in the sense that, say, Mr Nehru is a 
Socialist; and a much worse mistake to assume that the C P P 
is the Ghanaian equivalent of the British Labour Party. 
Modernity, I suspect, matters much more to Dr Nkrumah 
than Socialism; and for the present the long-term picture is 
being left to take care of itself. As one authority put it; “The 
best we can do is to create a healthy and educated people, who 
will be flexible enough to make the most of whatever opportuni- 
ties may come along.’ 

In building this modern state Dr Nkrumah seems willing 
and eager, with a quite remarkable absence of racial feeling, 
to look for help wherever he can find it. Indeed, one of the most 
pleasing aspects of life in contemporary Ghana is just this 
apparent lack of racial prejudice. Even if individuals are 
mistrustful and hostile, the general impression created is one of 
complete acceptance — of judgement by merit and not by colour. 
Although Ghanaians are exceptionally polite, I cannot believe 
that this attitude — or its counterpart, the villagers’ reaction 
to a white face as a rather jolly joke — is anything other than 
genuine. 

Such then is the government and such its apparent attitudes. 
It is a government which enjoys strong popular support, which 
is proudly conscious of being the pioneer of Negro ex-colonial- 
ism in Africa south of the Sahara, and which is setting its hand 
to the tasks which every ‘under-developed’ country to-day 
regards as vital to its aspirations; and it is amazingly hard- 
working. Who, so far, would not wish it well? 

Yet this government is faced by very bitter opposition, 
especially from the intellectuals, both black and white; and 
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many whose position precludes them from openly taking part in 
political controversy clearly view it with suspicion. One 
expatriate academic, whose opinions are in general far from 
unprogressive, went so far as to say that he could not find ‘one 
good word to say for the Government’. Another foresaw the rise 
of a ‘black imperialism’ which would exploit the relatively 
defenceless inhabitants of the Northern Territories in the 
interests of the richer and more sophisticated south. Educated 
Ghanaians and Europeans alike showed great anxiety about 
basic civil liberties, and one expressed the view that the final 
defence of these lay in the Crown, and that, if Ghana were to 
follow India in becoming a republic within the Commonwealth, 
this might be the signal for serious rebellion. From another 
quarter came the prophecy that in a few years’ time Ghana 
would be a second Liberia, with Dr Nkrumah as a puppet 
president and the whole country mortgaged to American 
economic imperialism. Others again fell back on the slogan that 
‘Ghana is still a colony’; while one expatriate with extensive 
experience of the country indulged in the prophetic fantasy 
(which was not, however, intended to be taken very seriously) 
that within half a century tribalism would have completely 
reasserted itself and that European influence would survive 
only in such quaint relics as the habit of addressing important 
personages as ‘Mr Chairman’ or of insisting upon the presence 
of a ‘quorum’. 

But the curious thing was that, if one asked for concrete 
evidence to support these criticisms and gloomy forebodings, 
little was forthcoming. The deportations might be quoted — not 
only the internationally famous ones, but sundry others in 
which the victims are quite obscure people and in which 
great personal hardship seems to have been involved. Yet the 
deportations, though deplorable, have not been numerous; 
and it seems possible that the Government, which values its 
own reputation abroad very highly, will soon learn that 
they are a sure way to put that reputation in jeopardy. As 
for the quite genuine fear felt by some members of the Opposi- 
tion that they might one day find themselves locked up without 
trial, one can only say that this hasn’t actually happened; and 
that, on the contrary, in the recent conspiracy trial several of 
the defendants were acquitted, though others were found 
guilty, and sentenced to long terms of imprisonment — against 
which, however, they are appealing. A political trial cannot be 
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quite the farce that some of the Government’s critics are 
trying to make out. 

Nor can the bitterness of the Opposition be explained in 
terms of differences of policy. The U P just does not have an 
alternative policy to that of the C P P. The U P, no less than 
the C P P, if it found itself in power, would press on with 
industrialization and education and mass literacy campaigns 
and with all that has come to be — a little pompously — known as 
‘Community Development’ in the villages. Dr Busia’s support- 
ers might not be quite so ultra-modern as Dr Nkrumah’s, and 
they would certainly deal more tenderly with the chiefs. 
But the U P, with its Manchester Guardian outlook, believes in 
liberal democracy as much as anybody, and the chieftaincy is 
not a democratic institution. In the end, no matter what 
government is in power, the chieftaincy will have to go the 
way of our monarchy, if it is to survive at all. 

The puzzled traveller will indeed search in vain for policy 
differences between the parties. More than that, he will 
search in vain for policy statements of almost any kind that go 
beyond the most general terms; and that is certainly part of 
the reason for his puzzlement. For he cannot slip round to the 
equivalents of the Conservative Central Office and Transport 
House and load himself up with literature on which to make 
his own choice between the parties. Nor will he find any 
adequate discussion of policy issues in the press. From a political 
standpoint (one might almost say from any standpoint) the 
pro-Government papers can only be described as trivial. 
The ownership of Ghana’s Daily Graphic is in the same hands as 
that of our own Daily Mirror; but the Graphic is like the Mirror 
with the pep taken out. As for the papers which do not support 
the Government, they have nothing more substantial to offer. 
Serious public discussion of political questions does not occur 
anywhere, anyhow. 

So one is left with the spectacle of political parties quarrelling 
bitterly, but singularly little evidence as to what they are 
quarrelling about. And one is left to draw what is, I believe, 
the correct inference that the quarrels are personal rather 
than political. The members of the Opposition cannot forgive 
Nkrumah for having broken away in 1949 from the United 
Gold Coast Convention, in which until then they and he were 
all working together, in order to found his C P P with its mass 
demagogic appeal and its more impatient demand for im- 
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mediate independence: that was in their eyes an act of treach- 
ery, and one which they have not forgotten; and no one trusts 
a man whom he believes to have betrayed him once. The 
members of the Opposition, in fact, dislike the members of 
the Government as much as anything simply because they are 
Nkrumah’s Government: while, on their side, Dr Nkrumah 
and his colleagues find both the adulation of the masses and 
their own electoral victories understandably sweet. The struggle 
is not a conflict of policies, but a struggle for power between 
two groups whose relations are the more embittered in that 
once they were friends. 

These personal differences between Government and 
Opposition are, moreover, reinforced by local and tribal 
hostilities. As a nation, Ghana is, so to speak, an accident of 
British rule — a collection of pieces which would never have 
been stuck together without the cement of foreign domination; 
take away the cement and they threaten once more to fall 
apart. The traditional hostility of the Ashanti to their southern 
neighbours, and the Northern Territories’ fear of exploitation 
have still to be reckoned with, and have indeed been inflamed 
by the Government’s plain determination to curtail the powers 
of the chiefs. It was at a meeting of the Asantemen Council that 
I personally was made most keenly aware of political tension. 
The chiefs wore their mourning cloths to mark the gravity of 
the threat to their future, and a C P P boy who made his way 
into the crowds of spectators at the meeting was shouted out 
by the noisy throngs of U P supporters - many of them, in- 
cidentally, surprisingly young people. And these hostilities are 
all the more easily revived in that the Ashanti were under 
British rule for barely more than half a century: we came and 
went within the memory of men who are still living. 

Dr Busia’s United Party, in fact, is ironically named. It is not 
united in ideology or policy: it is a collection of individuals 
who dislike and distrust Dr Nkrumah and his colleagues, and of 
local or tribal groups who dislike and distrust their neighbours. 

This seems to be the central reason why the outsider finds it 
so hard to reach an opinion about Ghana’s Government. To 
form a judgement of policies is one thing: to judge the qualities 
(or the traditional hostilities) of men is a task of a quite 
different order, and one which demands long and intimate 
knowledge of the persons concerned. Without this one is at 
the mercy of one’s informants’ prejudices. But from another 
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angle the personal quality of political differences might prove 
to be the Government’s opportunity. If Dr Nkrumah could 
bring himself to make a few amiable gestures towards the 
Opposition, and in particular to allay their fears about civil 
liberties, the results might be very rewarding; and in his 
strong electoral position such gestures could well be afforded. 

Behind all this, however, there may well be other factors to be 
taken into account. In the nature of the case, colonial territories 
are not long hardened to the ways of politicians: getting 
hardened to them is part of the price of independence. Alien 
rulers have their vices, and sometimes, let us admit, their 
virtues also, but these are not the virtues and the vices of 
politicians. Alien rulers do not worry about whether they will 
be returned to power at the next election, and they do not try 
to buy popularity. Politicians do both. Some of the criticisms of 
the Nkrumah Government which deplore the waste of money 
on bread and circuses, that is to say, on statues and indepen- 
dence anniversary celebrations are really criticisms of the in- 
eradicable habits of politicians. Such habits are not perhaps 
very admirable, but every country that aims at democratic 
government has had, so far, to learn to take them in its stride. 
And the British type of constitution, in particular, presupposes a 
remarkable capacity for mutual adjustment between politicians 
and their immediate entourage. Civil servants have to get used 
to working loyally for Ministers whose policies they may dis- 
approve and whose personalities they may despise; while 
Ministers have to learn never to open their mouths in public 
without first getting (though not necessarily following) the 
advice of civil servants in whom they may sense the presence 
of this contemptuous attitude. These difficult arts were not 
learned in Britain in a day; and, in spite of some pre-indepen- 
dence practice, one can hardly wonder if they have not been 
completely mastered in Ghana in a year. 

Sometimes, as I listened to the comments of the Govern- 
ment’s critics, I had a curious feeling of having heard all this 
before. The more-in-sorrow-than-in-anger, if-only-they-were- 
gentlemen attitude was extraordinarily reminiscent of the way 
in which the type of Liberal who wants to pass himself off as a 
Labour sympathizer used to speak of the British Labour 
Government of 1945. Even the individual characters seemed 
to be reproduced — Dr Nkrumah and Krobo Edusei together 
playing Nye Bevan’s part as bogeyman, and Mr Gbedemah 
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(in his well-cut European clothes) taking Ernie Bevin’s role as 
the Good Boy, always praised by the Opposition. The C P P 
is not the Labour Party, but the members of the Nkrumah 
Government have this in common with our 1945 Labour 
Government, that their popularity is based upon a capacity to 
speak plainly to the masses in terms which the masses want to 
hear. In the most literal sense they use the vulgar tongue, and 
their vulgarity, like that of their 1945 British counterparts, 
disgusts and alarms the intellectuals. 

All this adds up to a situation which is regrettable, but 
unlikely to be catastrophic. Its most deplorable aspect is the 
fact that, in a country with a desperate need of educated man- 
power, many of the best minds are wasting themselves in 
nagging criticism, and are making no positive contribution 
towards developments, the urgency of which must be as plain 
to them as it is to their colleagues on the Government benches. 


II 


At a deeper level this situation may provoke some unorthodox 
reflections about the suitability of British parliamentary 
institutions to all situations at all times; it may even raise 
doubts about the complacent assumption, that, in bequeathing 
to our ex-colonial territories a mace and a handsomely bound 
copy of Erskine May, we have equipped them with all the 
essentials of ultimate political wisdom. British Parliamentary 
institutions presuppose, for their successful working, a number 
of conditions, few of which appear to be at present fulfilled in 
Ghana. They presuppose an Opposition which is capable of 
forming an alternative Government; whereas in Ghana, even 
on the supposition (which seems at the moment most unlikely 
to be fulfilled) that the U P could win the necessary votes, the 
bits and pieces of which this party is made up are very un- 
promising material out of which to form a Government. 
British Parliamentary institutions presuppose that the differences 
between parties should be differences of policy, not personal, 
racial or tribal quarrels as they are in Ghana; and they pre- 
suppose the existence of a free and informed public discussion of 
these policy differences, such as certainly does not exist in 
Ghana. Where these conditions are not fulfilled, an Opposition 
cannot discharge the functions assigned to it in the‘ textbooks. 
The danger is that it will, instead, become merely captious. 
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Nor is the problem merely, as is sometimes suggested, a matter 
of the difference between the British and the African mind, or 
between the British and the African conception of democracy. 
I doubt if the fact that Ghana is in Africa has any great rele- 
vance to the real issues involved. One can indeed readily admit 
that it is most unlikely that the subtle and ingenious system of 
government which has been evolved in this country would 
ever have been invented by anybody else; but that is not on 
account of its unique perfection, but merely because the odds 
are all against evolution taking such a complicated road twice. 
We ought, I think, to go further and, even at the risk of 
accusations of sacrilege or worse, to ask whether we may not 
have become blinded by our admiration for the current model 
of British Parliamentary Government, with its emphasis upon a 
strong parliamentary Opposition engaged in continuous 
criticism as an essential ingredient of democratic health. What 
democracy demands is opportunity for criticism and for criticism 
without fear of the consequences, just as it demands also that 
no government should enjoy an indefinite or unchallengeable 
tenure of office — that if the people want a change, they must 
be able to get it. But these principles hardly require that 
passion for disagreement for disagreement’s sake which seems 
to be inherent in contemporary interpretations of parliamentary 
government — a passion, it may be added, which is the more 
remarkable in that it is quite absent from democratic activities 
in spheres outside that of actual Government. No one suggests 
that the governing bodies of corporations or of schools or that 
the executives of trade unions would function better, if their 
members were always divided into two camps, each of which 
was pulling against the other and continuously trying to oust its 
rival from the controlling position. On the contrary, experience 
in these fields suggests the exact opposite. The committees that 
function best, or in which the most constructive work is done, are 
those in which all the members acknowledge a common purpose, 
though they may differ as to how that purpose is to be achieved. 
Recognizing this community of aim, the members of such 
committees will listen to, and even, on occasion, be convinced 
by, one another. In parliamentary debate, by contrast, speakers 
to-day rarely convince the opposite benches, and still more 
rarely turn votes in divisions: significantly, it is within the 
party meetings, where everyone is bound for a common 
destination and argues only about the route to be taken, rather 
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than in the House itself, that disagreements are constructive 
and that decision emerges from the clash of opinion. 

Fear of the one-party state seems, in fact, to spring from 
confusion between a voluntary and a compulsory homogeneity 
of opinion; between a genuine and a forced agreement. The 
really essential requirement of democratic government is that, 
where there are fundamental differences, these should be 
neither suppressed nor glossed over. (Incidentally, the irritation 
with ‘party politics’ that one so often hears voiced to-day in 
Britain — significantly never from the Labour side — is an at- 
tempt to ignore this requirement, and to dispose of other 
people’s obnoxious opinions by pretending that they do not 
exist.) But suppose a situation in which there are no major 
differences of aim. Must divergences then be fabricated? 
Or must minor disagreements be inflated to take their place? 
For some years after the war, policy on a wide range of foreign 
issues became virtually bipartisan both in Britain and in the 
United States. Yet nobody smelled dictatorship in this: was 
that only because there were plenty of domestic issues left to 
quarrel about? What if the agreement had spread also to these 
issues ? Would that have spelled the end of democratic govern- 
ment? Surely it is nearer the truth to say that at moments in 
the history of a nation, differences shrink into insignificance 
in face of some overwhelming common purpose. That has 
happened to us in time of war; and it is natural that it should 
happen also in the early years of independence. To-day, India 
after twelve years, no less than Ghana after one, lacks an effective 
Opposition. 

Ghana is not in any totalitarian sense a one-party state. Her 
Government has been described by one who knows it well as 
‘one-party rule without dictatorship, Parliamentary Govern- 
ment without democracy’. Certainly she seems closer to that 
description than she likes to pretend. (For that matter, under 
the modern party system the same is perhaps true of all of us.) 
But the pretence in Ghana seems somehow unwholesome. 
Without in any way minimising the strength of feeling between 
the parties, I must confess that, as I listened to the thrust and 
counter-thrust of Government and Opposition in the National 
Assembly, I could not escape a sense of play-acting. It was as 
though a traditional farce from Westminster was being per- 
formed in circumstances which made it not entirely comic — 
even though the Ghanaians’ lively sense of fun was quick to 
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seize every occasion for comedy. There were tragic elements 
also in the play, and not least among them was the spectacle of 
politicians squabbling, not because they wanted to do different 
things, but because each side was convinced that it could do the 
same things better than the other. 

This at any rate is my tentative diagnosis. It may well be 
wrong: I am quite prepared to be told that the differences 
between Government and Opposition do relate to profound 
issues of policy. But if that is so, I do not see how, in the 
absence of policy statements or of press discussion the average 
Ghanaian elector (who is, moreover, likely to be illiterate) can 
appreciate these issues any better than can the puzzled 
visitor. But whether this or any other diagnosis is correct, one 
thing is certain. The rise of the modern party system in the 
past 100 years has completely transformed the substance, while 
mostly leaving intact the forms, of Parliamentary Government; 
and we have no right blandly to assume that this transformation 
is finished, or that the last word has been said here or anywhere 
else. Democracy is essentially experimental. In Ghana, as 
everywhere else, evolution will go on, and the Ghanaians will 
work out their own solutions, and produce their own practical 
revisions of Bagehot and of Erskine May. Their solutions may 
be better or worse than those which, over the years, we our- 
selves will reach. They are sure to be different. 
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Lewis Carroll and the Surrealists 


Philip Thody 


like meeting one of your colleagues on holiday abroad. 

Here, for example, is Jenkins, an intelligent and in- 
teresting man, whom you see daily in the Senior Common 
Room. His mode of dress is pleasant but unoriginal — grey 
suit, quiet tie, black shoes. Then, one hot afternoon in August, 
you bump into him in San Remo or in Nice. He is wearing an 
American-style shirt whose pattern is based on a comic strip, 
a pair of those incredibly short French shorts, espadrilles with 
long black thongs wound up his legs, and a red straw hat 
shaped like a sombrero. You may, after you have left Nice or 
San Remo and recovered from the shock, dismiss the whole 
thing as an optical illusion, a trick of the light, or an interesting 
confirmation of the Pirandellian view of personality. But 
never again, when you see Jenkins walking down University 
Road, will you have quite the same feeling that things are as 
they should be. Much the same can happen when you come 
across some French views of English literature. 

The problem here is not that of the apparent loss of all 
critical faculties which affects French intellectuals when they 
talk about Charles Morgan or A. J. Cronin. This can be 
accepted and accounted for as easily as the image of Jenkins 
giving piggy-back rides to his children. What is astounding is 
the ability of the French to build up intellectual theories about 
those figures in English literature who seem to us to be least 
suitable to such treatment. A particular example of this is the 
case of Lewis Carroll. The most commonly accepted idea of 
Carroll is probably this. He was a curious but pleasant man, 
whose attraction for little girls would cause most mothers of 
to-day a certain anxiety, but who led a wholly blameless life in 
nineteenth-century Oxford. He was a very clever logician 
with a gift for disproving logic, a brilliant prose writer in two 
books and a bore in several others, conservative to the point of 
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refusing science M.A.’s equal voting rights in Convocation, and 
a versifier of genius. Most English people think they know him 
because they have grown up with him, been alternately 
frightened and amused by Tenniel drawings and Carrollian 
conversations, and rediscovered him as an intellectual guide in 
late adolescence. Many would see him also as political satirist 
and a pre-Ayerian critic of language, and might even consider 
him - in the same way as one might accept Jenkins as a good 
amateur conjuror — as deliberately satirizing the High and 
Low Church controversy. The more ingenious can understand 
how the Alice books were a solution for his own emotional 
maladjustment, and might even be willing to read them as 
unconscious sexual myths with birth traumas and noli me 
tangere narcissism to boot. I myself thought I knew Carroll as 
well as I might know someone with whom I had grown up and 
discussed all manner of pros and cons. I was, as it turned out, 
quite wrong. 

The actual shock of discovery was not as violent as suddenly 
seeing Jenkins can sometimes be. I was studying Surrealism 
in an incongruously methodical and chronological way, and 
came across André Breton’s declaration in the first manifesto 
of Surrealism — 1924 — that ‘Carroll is Surrealist in nonsense’. 
This was odd but not untenable. Clearly the Carroll who wrote 
the conversation between Alice and the Duchess, or who 
described Alice’s travels with the White Queen had no more 
respect than the Surrealists for the virtues of pure rationalism 
or the limitations of every day experience. The humour of 
The Hunting of the Snark was as overwhelmingly gratuitous as any 
elaborately concocted ‘objet surréaliste’ and, of course, the use 
of mirror symbolism cleverly foreshadowed Cocteau’s later 
development. It might even be, I thought, that Alice’s falling 
down the rabbit hole symbolized the descent into the sub- 
conscious which the Surrealists were constantly pursuing. 
Indeed, I could make no objection to seeing Carroll placed 
side by side with, for example, Baudelaire who was Surrealist 
in morality, Swift who was Surrealist in wickedness, Rimbaud 
who was Surrealist ‘in the conduct of his life and elsewhere’, 
and the Marquis de Sade who was Surrealist in Sadism. The 
real shock came later when the chronological pursuit of my 
research led to an article by André Breton’s sometime com- 
panion and ally, Louis Aragon. 

By the time he came round to writing about Carroll, Aragon 
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was already well on the way to a full acceptance of Com- 
munism, but was still in the happy state where he could com- 
bine it with the exuberance of the original Surrealist revolt. 
In 1929 he had translated The Hunting of the Snark, though 
without managing to reproduce any of its metre, rhyme or 
rhythm. I had read his version and found it disappointing and 
quite often inaccurate. What struck me as the inspired mis- 
understanding of Aragon’s article on Carroll was, however, 
more than adequate recompense for the poverty of his trans- 
lation. Writing, in 1931, in the spasmodically published 
review Le Surréalisme au Service de la Révolution, he began with 
the following statement: 


Almost nothing is told of Lewis Carroll, who wore a fair, 
pointed beard and lived towards the middle of the Victorian 
era, that is to say, at the worst time of English boredom and 
puritanism. 


Fascinated, I read on. Carroll in a fair beard was not to be 
missed. At this time in English history, it appeared, bourgeois 
hypocrisy had so stifled thought that poetry could only be 
written in the apparently inoffensive form of children’s stories. 
The consequence of this, Aragon insisted, was 


that in those shameful days of massacre in Ireland, of 
nameless oppression in the mills - where was now established 
the ironic accountancy of pain and pleasure recommended 
by Bentham - when, from Manchester there rose like a 
challenge the theory of ‘Free Trade’ (“When I use a word,’ said 
Humpty-Dumpty, ‘it means exactly what I want it to mean, 
neither more nor less’) human liberty lay wholly in the frail 
hands of Alice, where it had been placed by this curious 
man, whom no one suspected because he had never said 
anything irreverent except about chess Queens, and because 
he showed to children the absurdity of a world which is 
only the other side of the looking-glass. 


The Alice books had been written, continued Aragon, between 
1870 and 1880, and The Hunting of the Snark had appeared at 
the same date as Lautréamont’s Les Chants de Maldoror and 
Rimbaud’s Une Saison en Enfer. This proximity in time was 
merely the reflection of a closer proximity of inspiration. 
Each of these works expressed the same revolt against the 
contented bourgeois world and its unspeakable hypocrisy. 
Each demanded the same radical transformation of this world, 
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and Carroll was the natural ally of those other gods of the 
Surrealist movement, Hegel, Marx, Lautréamont, de Quincey 
and the inevitable Marquis de Sade. 

It is here that the analogy with Jenkins breaks down. 
Jenkins, after all, had disguised himself deliberately and had 
himself chosen to show the world another soul side. Carroll, on 
the other hand, had forcibly been made drunk, stripped of his 
decent clerical garb and pitchforked into the middle of a 
Communist meeting to demand the immediate transformation 
of Christ Church meadow into Red Square. Why had Aragon 
done this? Was it a deliberate joke? Could one possibly take 
him seriously and, if so, were his remarks on Carroll likely to 
help us in any way in understanding either the Alice books or 
Carroll’s own personality? The first of these questions was the 
easiest to answer. 

It was one of the paradoxes of the Surrealist movement that 
although it proclaimed the necessity for blowing everything up 
and starting all over again, the writers involved in it spent an 
inordinate amount of energy looking for predecessors to justify 
them. Browning’s Cardinal who claimed sarcastically to have 
known four and twenty leaders of revolt had absolutely nothing 
on André Breton. Later on, Breton revoked, and issued the 
directive that ‘As far as revolt is concerned none of us has any 
need of ancestors,’ but he could not change the essentially 
backward-looking nature of the movement. The Surrealists, 
possibly a little nervous in spite of themselves at the idea of 
destroying all European values, felt supported by the other 
‘horribles travailleurs’ who — to alter Rimbaud’s phrase —- had 
preceded them. In the wealth of the European tradition they 
discovered those authors already mentioned and added to them 
the Reverend C. L. Dodgson. Doubtless Aragon was delighted 
at finding a saboteur in so strong a citadel of Western culture 
as Christ Church Common Room and welcomed him quite 
genuinely as a useful if unconscious ally. One must, for 
this as well as for other reasons, dismiss the idea that he was 
doing it for a joke. The practical jokes to which the Surrealists 
were addicted were seldom as funny as this, and Aragon’s 
fellow writers took him quite seriously. In 1939, for example, 
André Breton went to the trouble of openly refuting the 
intensely political interpretation which Aragon had given to 
the Carrollian revolt. Introducing an extract from Alice in 
Wonderland in his Anthologie de humour noir — the passage 
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chosen was The Lobster Quadrille — Breton saw this revolt as the 
child’s justified refusal to accept the moral and intellectual 
standards of the adult world. Taking up one of the stock themes 
of Surrealism, he wrote that ‘the acceptance of the absurd 
reopens for man the mysterious kingdom of childhood’ and 
concluded his introduction of Carroll with the remark: ‘All 
those who keep a sense of revolt will recognize in Lewis Carroll 
the first teacher of how to play truant.’ There is little new in 
this — it is, as it were, Jenkins at Bournemouth in white flannels 
- and I have quoted it principally to show that another French 
writer took Aragon seriously enough to refute him. But more 
important from this point of view is an article written by a 
minor, though by no means unknown, critic in 1945. 

Armand Hoog was reviewing, in the quite respectable weekly 
Carrefour, a new translation of The Hunting of the Snark — there 
have been, by the way, three separate translations of this poem 
and four of Jabberwocky — and Hoog began by quoting with 
great approval from Aragon’s essay. The English, he said, who 
were foolish enough to put Lewis Carroll and Gilbert and 
Sullivan in the same bag, were wrong to laugh at such ex- 
planations. For Hoog the word ‘Agony’ — the poem is An 
Agony in Eight Fits - means a fight, and the whole poem is a 
fight against la raison ratsonnante. It expresses, he wrote, ‘a 
revolt of creative liberty against the Algebraic conception of 
life.’ Proof of this could be found in the famous stanza from the 
second Fit. The lines: 


“What good are Mercator’s North Poles and Equators 
Tropics, Zones and Meridian lines ?’ 
So the Bellman would cry; and the crew would reply 
‘They are merely conventional signs.’ 


were a violent protest against ‘this inhuman rationalism which 
seeks to reduce the individual to the rank of a patented ma- 
chine’. Clearly, for Armand Hoog as for André Breton, there 
was nothing intrinsically funny or even peculiar about Aragon’s 
interpretation. It must, certainly, be taken at its face value. 
For the student of comparative literature, Aragon’s essay is 
interesting as confirming the truth of a remark made by Ber- 
nard Fay in 1926 about Edgar Allen Poe’s adoption by the 
Symbolist poets of the late nineteenth century. ‘When the 
work of an author first begins to be known in a foreign country’, 
he wrote, ‘it is first of all interpreted in terms of the preoccupa- 
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tions prevailing in that particular country at that particular 
time.’ What was true of Poe is also true of the vogue of the 
Russian novel at the end of the nineteenth century and the 
vogue of the American novel after the last war. French writers, 
in particular, adopt foreign authors because of some real or 
imagined correspondence between their own ideas and those 
which they attribute to the writer in question. This, clearly, was 
what happened in the case of Carroll. What is more interesting 
is whether or not this subjective misinterpretation can in any 
way alter our own ideas about Alice in Wonderland and The 
Hunting of the Snark. Both English and American readers can 
learn something from the often violently partisan interpretation 
which French critics gave to Hemingway, Faulkner, Caldwell 
and Dos Passos. In the case of Edgar Allen Poe, it is probable 
that the recognition of his importance as a theorist of poetry 
is very largely a result of the interest which Baudelaire and 
Mallarmé took in his work. Is it at all possible to say the same 
about Aragon and Carroll? 

It is certainly impossible to take seriously the view that 
Carroll was a social revolutionary of any type. Yet he was, in 
some of his moods, quite definitely iconoclastic. In his essay 
on Alice in Some Versions of the Pastoral, William Empson 
suggests that the scene in Alice through the Looking-Glass where 
she pulls off the table-cloth and sends everything flying re- 
presents Carroll’s desire to do the same thing at Christ Church 
High Table. This seems a quite probable theory. Most critics 
would agree — and the biographers confirm them — that there 
were two very different men in Carroll, and that although the 
Carroll who wrote the Alice books kept a good deal of Dodgson’s 
personality — especially his professional interest in logic — he 
also rejected much of what Dodgson stood for. Aragon points 
out, in fact, that nowhere in the Alice books is there the 
slightest indication that the standards and values of the 
ordinary world are reasonable and correct. Indeed, if one takes 
the very small liberty of seeing the Duchess, the Red Queen, 
Humpty-Dumpty and the Caterpillar as representatives of the 
adult world, the satirical flavour of the books becomes very 
marked. In all the arguments it is these adult figures with 
their ready-made ideas and pernicketiness who are made to 
appear silly, and Alice with her plain common-sense who is 
right. It was Chesterton who said that common-sense is always 
revolutionary, and, seen from this point of view, Carroll’s work 
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is highly subversive. Of course, no English critic would argue 
that there was even an unconscious idea of political revolt in 
Carroll’s mind, and what we know of his opinions in general 
does nothing to encourage such an interpretation. Yet it is not 
difficult to see The Walrus and the Carpenter as a satire on Vic- 
torian business methods. Similarly, A. L. Taylor’s impressively 
well-documented interpretation of The Hunting of the Snark as 
an attack upon vivisection does encourage us to look beyond its 
immediate appeal and see in it a protest against the de- 
humanization of the individual in an industrial society. It is 
true that there is, as Mr. Empson points out, a lack of emotional 
sympathy between what he calls Alice’s “comic primness’ and 
the dionysiac revelling in irrationality and disorder which 
characterized the Surrealist movement, but this should not 
blind us to the fact that Aragon had some right on his side 
when he saw Alice as a subversive book. At the least he has shown 
us a new way in which to read it. é 

At the end of the vacation we find Jenkins again, slightly 
sunburnt perhaps, but little different in appearance from the 
quiet, reasonably dressed and intelligent friend of last term. 
So, after a hectic affair with foreign criticism, one returns to 
the home comforts of a balanced view of literature. And this, 
for someone who likes his criticism exotic rather than accurate, 
is not the end of the disappointment. Never again does one see 
Jenkins in quite the same wild attire. Next year he buys an 
English sports shirt in Piccadilly and sticks to light tropical 
trousers. So, after an initial period of wild and wonderful 
speculation, foreign critics learn to take the sober and inte- 
grated view which characterizes native scholarship. In France 
today, Carroll is widely and, in general, accurately translated, 
and almost no one departs from the standard English view. 
Occasionally a critic writes a preface saying that Dodgson’s 
trip along the Thames on July 4th, 1869 was a voyage on the 
secret river of primitive religious mysteries, or an editor points 
out that the illustrator of a new edition was a fanatical admirer 
of Robespierre, but the fine, free careless rapture of an Aragon 
or a Hoog has quite disappeared. For the French, as for the 
English, Carroll is the puzzling but superficially dull figure 
which the publication of his diaries revealed: a Victorian don 
with a kink. 1952 marked the end of the adventurous stage of 
Carrollian criticism in France. With the publication of Henri 
Parisot’s study of him as the 2gth in the series Poétes d’ Aujourd’ hut 
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came the end of myths about clergymen in fair pointed beards 
preaching revolution through the allegory of children’s stories. 
The pattern is once again familiar to the student of comparative 
literature. After the first period of misinformed brilliance, the 
balanced view prevails, and Jenkins abroad differs very little 
from Jenkins at home. Yet one experience is enough to create 
hope for a lifetime. As I thumb through yellow and fading 
literary reviews, I look as attentively at each stray article as I 
do at the passers-by on the Promenade des Anglais. For who 
knows but that one day I shall see The Wind in the Willows as a 
vegetation myth, Hamlet as half-Dane and half-Irish, Jim 
Dixon as a sacrificial Man-God figure — or my old headmaster 
in crimson beach pyjamas. 





‘Edited by Oscar Wilde’ 


Horace Wyndham 


I 


N the summer of 1887 the completion of fifty years of 
| soversiens and the celebrations connected therewith were 

the outstanding features of the Jubilee. Historians, des- 
criptive writers and ‘columnists’, et alia (as the alumni of the 
Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s and the Upper Sixth at Borstal 
would put it) were busy burning gallons of midnight oil and 
bombarding editors with accounts (often fanciful) of the day’s 
doings. Also during the year much activity in the literary 
world; and the Annual Register, in its capacity as watch dog, 
devoted twenty pages to a ‘conspectus’ of the preceding twelve 
months’ output in this field of endeavour. 

Where this was concerned there was ample material on which 
to draw. Apart from such veterans as Birrell, Froude, Kinglake, 
Lang, Stevenson, and Meredith, newcomers in Barrie (with his 
first book, Better Dead), Conan Doyle, Rider Haggard, and 
Kipling and Wells were carrying on the torch and proving 
‘in demand’ among subscribers to Mudie’s. Nor was the 1887 
output entirely masculine, for Mrs. Henry Wood, Miss Brad- 
don, Marie Corelli, ‘Ouida’ and Mrs. Stannard (otherwise 
‘John Strange Winter’) were also contributing to it. 

A beginner, who saw no reason for not securing a foothold 
in this field was Oscar Wilde. Beyond a few essays and a chance 
magazine article, he had so far published (at his own expense) 
nothing but a volume of poems. It fell flat. The reviewers for 
the most part ignored it, and a copy which he presented to the 
Union library at Oxford had been declined by the committee. 
Reason enough for their decision, as the collection was little 
beyond a mixture of Swinburne and water. Still, this judgment 
on the work of a Newdigate prize winner was a shock to the 
pronounced hubris of the author. ‘A very middle-class com- 
mittee’ was his opinion of its members. 
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II 

As a subject for discussion in suburban literary circles the 
Newdigate was always a draw. On one occasion the offer 
of a member to read a paper on the history of the competition 
was accepted by the chairman, unaware of what was in store 
for the gathering. But all went well until the lecturer dealt 
with a specimen in which the subject set was “The Mountain 
Torrent’. It was then that disaster struck. Among the entries, 
he said, was one which began by describing how the torrent 
rose in the far-off plain, trickled down the hill sides, joined the 
rushing river and was swallowed up in the distant sea. The 
judges, the gathering were told, were on the point of awarding 
this effort the guerdon when one of them remarked that ‘the 
last two lines struck him as equivocal’. 

‘Let us hear them,’ said the chairman. 

‘Certainly,’ was the response. They were these: 


‘The tempestous torrent leaps in the air, 
And leaves the astonished river’s bottom bare!’ 


The effect of this disclosure on its hearers was as if a bomb 
had burst, or gate crashers in shorts and bikinis had invaded a 
Lambeth Palace garden-party. Men hid their faces, and hung 
their heads; and ladies shuddered and fumbled in their hand- 
bags for smelling-salts. 

When he found his voice, the rector of the parish, officiating 
as chairman, rose to the occasion. 

‘Clean English fun by all means,’ he said, ‘is welcome at 
these gatherings, but anything suggestive — such as this — of 
Continental looseness I will not permit. The outrage to which 
we have been subjected is one I cannot bring myself to repeat. 
“Dastardly” is an inadequate name for it. Can anybody present 
think of a better one?’ 

‘Not cricket,’ suggested a curate, anxious to be helpful. 

Le mot juste. 

III 


Altogether, at this period in his career, Oscar Wilde’s stock 
was low. With his airs and affectations and attitudinizing he 
was generally regarded as something of a figure of fun and a 
legitimate subject for lampooning in Punch by Burnand and 
du Maurier, and dubbed ‘Oscar-Tosca’ by Philistines. It does 
not sound very rib-rending, but music-hall comedians could 
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always raise a guffaw among the audience by protesting to each 
other, ‘If you call me Oscar you’ll make me so Wild(e)! 
As for his financial position, this was far from flourishing. 
More than once he had pawned the Berkeley gold medal for 
an essay on the Greek comic poets awarded him at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and his father’s watch was occasionally in 
similar custody. ‘I have to go to Uncle’s when I want to know 
the time,’ he would say. This, however, was merely said for 
effect (also Sala had said it before him) since in 1884 he had 
married a wife with a few hundreds a year of her own. 

None the less, in June 1887, he was glad to accept an offer 
from Messrs. Cassell’s to edit a shilling monthly magazine the 
firm was projecting. This was called The Woman’s World, and 
was really the revival of a predecessor which, in fresh format 
and under another name, was to be given a new lease. Although 
the salary attached to the position was only six guineas a week, 
money went further in those days, and, modest as it was, it 
would, he reflected, at any rate pay for his daily buttonhole, 
cab fares and cigarettes. 

The newly appointed editor began by taking the post serious- 
ly. ‘The Woman’s World, he said in a preliminary announce- 
ment, ‘will live up to its name, and I will make it my business 
that it caters for intelligent women intelligently.’ Following 
form, he drew up a programme that covered a wide range of 
feminine interests, and included articles on beauty, dress, 
etiquette, fashion, furniture, music, and travel, etc., with 
occasional poems and short stories. If they had been invented 
then, there would probably have been cross-words as well. 

For his contributors the possession of a ‘title’ (even an 
‘Honourable’ would qualify) was a sure passport to acceptance. 
If enough wearers of coronets did not materialize, their 
relatives (if not too distantly connected) would be welcomed. 
When, as was apt to be the case, the spelling and syntax of 
these amateurs — for all that they figured in Burke and 
Debrett — \eft something wanting, Oscar would himself supply 
the necessary alterations and repairs. But although he claimed 
to be a ‘Lord of Language’, his own grammar was not always 
impeccable. When challenged about his slips by sticklers for 
Lindley Murray, ‘Grammar,’ he would say, ‘is for journalism, 
not for literature.’ Occasionally, too, he would invoke the 
assistance of such professionals as Marie Corelli, ‘Ouida’, and 
Olive Schreiner. He had, however, to record a failure in 
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Charlotte M. Yonge, who declined to respond to the lure he 
was dangling. The honorarium (nothing so vulgar as payment) 
was a pound a page. Merely to ‘see themselves in print’ would 
have been reward enough for most of the contributors; and 
they could be depended on to buy fifty copies to distribute 
among their acquaintances. The circulation manager saw to 
that, and also that they took out a year’s subscription in ad- 
vance. 


IV 


The first number of The Woman’s World, with the sub-head- 
ing ‘Edited by Oscar Wilde’, appeared on the bookstalls in 
November. In an early issue a distinct coup was secured. This 
took the form of an article on ‘Nursing the Sick’ by H. R. H. 
Princess Christian. A specially bound copy of the number 
containing it was despatched to the author at Windsor; and 
its polite acknowledgment from a lady-in-waiting was framed 
and hung in the editor’s sanctum. ‘A feather in my cap, this,’ 
declared the proud recipient. ‘A bee in the boss’s bonnet,’ was 
the opinion of the office boy, misunderstanding the application 
of his employer’s aphorism. 

Brother Willie was not a contributor, but room was found 
for articles by ‘Speranza’, as Lady Wilde elected to be known. 
But the magazine was not an exclusively feminine preserve, and 
W. L. Courtney, Arthur Symons, and the author of How to be 
Happy though Married also figured in the contents list. 

Oscar himself found the magazine a convenient medium 
for expressing his own views. To this end he filled a monthly 
page with ‘Literary notes and Answers to Correspondents’. 
There were pats on the back for budding poets and fledgling 
novelists, and occasional caustic criticism for authors who had 
already ‘budded’, among them being Henley and Meredith. 
‘I expect Henley will roar like an angry bull,’ he said, ‘when he 
reads my remarks. Silly of him if he does.’ When somebody 
else, whose efforts to storm Parnassus were unsuccessful, com- 
plained of a ‘conspiracy of silence,’ the counsel offered him was 
‘join it’; and his advice to another aspirant was, ‘If rewritten, 
the verses you have submitted to my consideration might suit 
the Christmas-card industry.’ 

Although not offered him for the magazine, he had en- 
couragement for the Muse of Martin Tupper, and in particular 
for his threnody on that Victorian Crichton of the back stairs, 
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John Brown. ‘This,’ he said, ‘should, on the anniversary of 
Mr Brown’s death, be sung by a choir of virgins dancing round 
the Albert Memorial.’ 

To the disappointment of members of the John Brown Society 
the suggestion, although submitted to the proper authorities, 
was not adopted. 

The Woman’s World started off with a ‘good press’, and favour- 
able notices of the first number appeared in The Times, the 
Saturday Review, the Athenaeum, and other organs. Oscar’s 
brother Willie trumpeted him lustily in the World; and 
‘Speranza’ told an interviewer, ‘My son is setting an example 
to all other literary magazines. He has every qualification for 
doing so, and under his direction success is assured: when the 
editor’s name was announced, the comic journals could not 
refrain from remarking, ‘Now we are certain to see some Wild(e) 
work.’ 


Vv 


But fulsome puffs and inspired paragraphs were not enough 
to secure a remunerative circulation for The Woman’s World. 
There was too much competition confronting it from the many 
longer established rivals that were giving better value; what, 
however, was more serious was that, when its novelty had worn 
off, the editor himself lost interest in his position. He disliked 
office hours, and especially the ban on smoking in any part of 
the firm’s premises; he dropped his own contributions, and 
upset the directors by protesting that answering letters was an 
‘absurd practice’. 

‘What are you working at just now?’ enquired a visitor 
one day, when he saw him lolling in an arm chair and reading 
a French novel. 

‘At intervals,’ was the reply. 

The ‘intervals’ were prolonged. Instead of attending the 
office every day, Oscar would look in twice a week and then 
only stop half an hour. ‘If I sometimes arrive very late,’ he 
said in response to a criticism, ‘I always leave very early.’ 

Another plagiarism. This one from Charles Lamb. 

Of course no magazine conducted in this fashion could last. 
As he looked at the bundles of returns cumbering up the office, 
gloom settled on the managerial countenance. ‘We're losing 
money, Mr Wilde,’ said a director, ‘Can you suggest how we 
can get better: sales ?” 
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‘I am told by experts,’ was the bland response, ‘that the best 
way to increase sales is to sell more copies.’ 

Easier said than done, this. Instead of buying the magazine, 
the Mr. Pooters and their wives and daughters, despite their 
interest in the doings of the Upper Ten, kept their shillings in 
their pockets, and applications to renew subscriptions were 
ignored. The directors of the publishing firm pulled long faces, 
They did more; and, after the twelfth number had appeared, 
they announced that The Woman’s World had been long enough 
in this one. 

Although the decision meant no more six guineas a week 
coming to him, Oscar Wilde was unperturbed. ‘Now,’ he said, 
‘I shall be able to finish a novel, The Picture of Dorian Grey, 
which I have on the stocks. When this is done, I shall try my 
hand at a play or two. I don’t think it’s nearly as difficult as 
people pretend.’ 
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The Tourist Ship 


Norman Levine 


T had rained during the night. By morning the rain had 
] sovvee And riding in the taxi to the docks, the streets wet, 

there was that pleasant early morning feeling of a hot day. 
Inside the wharfshed it was dark. A section of the wall was slid 
open; the light from the outside entered the gloom, showing the 
thickness of the mud on the floor. Men were sprinkling sawdust 
on to the mud, then scraping the mud off with large shovels. I 
could hear a band playing O My Poppa and the sound of shovels 
against concrete. It did not take long to get on board. I returned 
down the gangplank to make a few last-minute telephone calls, 
but no one was in. An old man with a shovel stood by the 
phone-box, unshaven, a French Canadian. He held out his 
hand, put on a sad face. ‘Some money for me. Give some money 
for me.’ 

A woman in her forties, heavily made-up, drunk, began to do 
a Highland Fling, shouting out whoops, as the four-piece band 
played Auf Wiedersehen. The ship’s photographer kept taking 
pictures. By the wooden rail a young attractive girl, black hair, 
a fringe, high cheek bones, a small scar on one cheek, held a 
handkerchief to her face and watched the wharf. On the wharf 
was a young negro, tall, gaunt, a white Panama hat, a coat over 
his arm; you could see vividly the white patches of his eyes. 
They stared at each other. The boat began to be pulled away. 
The negro raised his hand to his lips and brought the hand 
down again. The girl tried to get the handkerchief tighter to her 
face. She lifted her hand above her head and, as if in slow mo- 
tion, bent her wrist. The negro did the same. He lifted his hat 
above his head and then back again. He held his hand up. It 
was all done slow. And then the girl began to weep. The woman 
with the heavily made-up face continued to jig around and to 
sweat; the band repeated Auf Wiedersehen. The girl buried her 
face in her handkerchief and sobbed — the other passengers had 
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cleared a space on either side of her; she embarrassed everybody 
— until a woman came and led her down into a lounge. 


* * * 


I share a cabin with a Hungarian acrobat. He looks like a 
jockey. His name is Lazlo Lassos, but he tells me to call him 
Poobie. He is going to Germany to work for fifteen days at the 
Metropole in Stuttgart, then he intends to round up some of 
his friends, form a circus, and bring it back to Montreal. ‘Very 
good artiste. Very cheap money in Europa. I get together,’ a 
smile, a slap together of hands, ‘so, I have circus for all Kanada.’ 
He says proudly that he is a Canadian. He has been seven 
months in Canada and has earned eight thousand dollars work- 
ing in a Montreal night-club. Short, stocky, with a sun-tanned 
lined face, blue eyes, in his early forties. He looks muscle- 
bound. On his arms are tattoos of a snake, a parrot, an anchor. 
He showed me his scars: a snake bit him in the arm, a monkey 
in the leg, his chin had a sharp cleft where a lion mauled him. 
We speak partly in German, partly in English, and partly in 
pantomime. Often conversations consist entirely of verbs. 
Everything about him is neat. The small black chamois shoes, 
the Scottish cap, the green corduroy trousers, the brown suéde 
jacket with a leather fringe on the zipper front and the seams 
under his arms, as if he was an Indian scout in some cowboy 
film. 

Our table steward tells us his name is Alfred, and anything 
we want he will try to get it for us. He is tall, lanky, stooped, 
with long thinning hair combed slickly back. He sniffs con- 
tinually. He fawns over us. He looks after two small tables facing 
the wall. At the table I am at there is also a couple of young 
Americans in their early twenties. They show me their farewell 
Bunny Cards sent to them from home with ‘tips for world 
travellers’. They keep on asking, ‘Is this the right way to use 
your soup spoon? Is this a fish knife? What’s this thing ?” 

This is their first trip away from the States. They come from a 
small town in the Mid-West. Her name is Murt and his is Don. 
They worked as a waiter and a waitress for the past two years 
so that they could save up enough money, mainly from tips, to 
come over. They intend to hitch-hike and bicycle ride around 
England and the Continent. 

At the next table is a Jewish woman with a dark inquisitive 
face, very nervous. When she smiles spaces show between her 
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front teeth. She is with her young son and they live in Toronto. 
She came over from Germany to London in the 1930s and after 
the war emigrated to Canada. From her ears hang tiny flashing 
maple leafs. She is going to visit her sister in St John’s Wood. 
The other person at the table is an architectural student from 
Mississippi. He is older than the other students on board. He 
says he was in the Navy. He speaks in the slow Southern drawl. 
Alfred quickly attempts to get into our confidence. 

‘We had such a rotten trip coming over.’ 

‘Was it rough?’ Don said. 

‘Not so rough. But it was emigrant boat. Pigs. No different. 
They come down and eat like pigs. I am not used to work on 
emigrant boats. I tell the chief steward. He says for this one 
Alfred you can have military. I tell him I prefer tourists.’ 
And he gives us a grin which says clearly: I know I can trust 
you to tip properly. 

At the other tables are youth hosteliers, college boys and girls, 
crew cuts, sweaters, a studied casualness, an open proclaimed 
innocence and vacancy in their faces. There are also some 
Canadian soldiers and returning immigrants from Canada and 
the States. The home port of the ship is Bremerhaven and most 
of the older passengers are German. They wore, for the first day, 
large plastic buttons with their names and their home towns on 
them. Some had silver maple leafs pinned to their lapels. ‘So 
they won’t mistake us for Americans’. The women resembled 
hausfraus, well fed, expensive-looking haircuts, sitting quietly 
in the empty lounges, playing bridge. The men in shirtsleeves, 
hand-painted ties, crew cuts, cigars. Amongst themselves they 
spoke German. 

In the river the second day you hardly feel the motion of the 
ship. No sound except the dull vibrations from the engines. On 
deck the slap of water against the side. 

In the lounge I met the girl who had wept by the rails as the 
boat was being pulled away. ‘I am a Zero,’ she said. She did not 
know when she would see her husband again. They had been 
married two months and after seeing her off he was going to a 
hotel in St Agathe to wash dishes for the rest of the summer. She 
went to her cabin and brought up a copy of the Montreal 
Herald. On the front page was a large picture of them both, 
telling their story. She said that she was German, had come 
over to Pittsburgh for a visit and married an American negro 
she met at a club. Her husband decided to go over to Canada, 
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to McGill; he wanted to become a teacher. The Canadian 
immigration would not allow her to come in and stay until he 
established residence in the country. She couldn’t go back to the 
States. She had lost her German citizenship by marrying an 
American. ‘I am a Zero,’ she said. 

But there was so much vitality in her wanting to burst out. 
You could see it even as she sat in the lounge, in jeans and a 
tight white sweater, writing letters to her husband that she 
couldn’t send off, but making sure that everyone could see what 
she was doing. Her eyes wandered around the room. She re- 
peated her story to every young man who came and sat beside 
her. And her tears made sense, just as her wandering eyes, now. 
She couldn’t be faithful to anything except the immediate ex- 
perience. She couldn’t say ‘no’ to life. 

Next morning, a slate sky, a smooth sea, not a ripple, gulls 
criss-cross hopefully. It feels as if we were on a lake. We pass 
Newfoundland. A shape in the mist. Rock, pine-black trees, 
grey-blue spaces, emptiness. Then the sun comes out and the 
students sprawl on deck sunning themselves. They lie there with 
their pocket books on Freud, Kierkegaard, 100 Best Poems in the 
English Language, Time, Life, Reader’s Digest, Movie Screen. It’s all 
part of the same thing. Question: Is it true that Anna Magnani 
is forty-six and wears falsies? Answer: No. She doesn’t wear 
falsies. The star system operates in everything. ‘Did you know 
Die-lan Thomas? Did you know him personally?’ They talk 
about ethnic dishes, psychology, cameras, and very earnestly 
sing folk-songs and negro spirituals. They wear the same casual 
clothes and worry about the correct way of doing things. 
Nothing, so far, has bitten them deeply; there is not a line in 
any of their faces. They walk around continually optimistic, 
wanting to be liked, and looking in the mirror. 

Routine settles in. And one begins to feel the luxury in the 
boredom of being just a passenger, of not having to worry about 
food for the next ten days or a place to sleep. A young boy with 
chimes wakes us in the morning, then we wait to hear him again 
for lunch and dinner. In the evenings Poobie and I lie awake 
in the bunks. He tells me about his life in Hungary, how to cook 
Hungarian dishes, how to use paprika, how to read hands. He 
tells me how he threw away all his European clothes when he 
received his first cheque and bought all Canadian clothes. ‘I am 
Kanadian. I must dress Kanadian, moderne.’ He lay in the 
bunk in a white T shirt with Daisy Mae and Lil Abner on the 
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front. And hanging up were the hand-painted ties, the loud 
diamond socks, the suéde windbreaker with the fringes. He had 
an unquestioning faith in Canada and in things Canadian 
which he saw around him where he lived on St Lawrence 
Boulevard, and in the cheap advertisements. The only English 
song he knew was the one he had as his cue for his act in the 
night club. He sang it often. He knew the tune, but he didn’t 
know the right words. He tried to fit some in. In his innocence 
and ignorance they made a kind of sense: 


Maybe you fall in love with me, no money. 
Maybe to-morrow night the sun will shine. 
I change my name from Johnny to Giavanni. 
If we are sent no money, you'll be mine. 


When he woke in the morning he sang sad Hungarian songs. 

The Gulf of St Lawrence. A shiny bright blue sea with 
patches of black and the occasional iceberg. Small yellow-green 
birds fly on to the deck. There are hundreds of them. The 
American architectural student thinks they are wild canaries. 
They fly into the bars, into the lounges. They hop around the 
deck, on to the rigging and the rails. 

On the fifth day it was foggy and everyone was driven 
inside. The canaries got cold and puffed out. They didn’t 
touch the bread or the water left out for them. Children, play- 
ing with them, kept chasing them around the wet deck, until, 
exhausted, they died. 

Time passes. The girl who wept when the boat left Montreal 
has found herself a boy friend. She joined the others at night 
carrying blankets, hiding in the darkest corners of the deck, 
on top of the hatches, or in a lifeboat. And in the dampness 


of the early morning watching the Greek sailors wash down 
the decks. 


* * * 


On the last day the Jewish woman began to worry about the 
correct tip to give Alfred. It was obvious none of us had money 
to spare. The American student from the South and I said we 
would give four dollars each; she said she would do the same. 
Murt and Don said they didn’t have much money and they 
didn’t think they could afford to give a tip. We put the bills in 
an envelope and the Jewish lady handed the envelope to Alfred. 
‘From the two tables.’ 
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He smiled, gave a bow, and disappeared into the kitchen. He 
returned quickly and came up to me. ’ 

‘Have you been satisfied with my service ?” 

*Yes.’ 

He went to the American at the next table. 

‘Have you been satisfied with my service ?” 

“Yes.” 

He asked the Jewish lady: 

‘Have you been satisfied with my service ?” 

"Yes.’ 

‘Then why did I get only twelve dollars from two tables ?” 

He didn’t wait for an answer but began to shout in German. 
‘Look at them, like kings and queens. . . they’re no better than 
those damned emigrants.’ 

Another steward said in German: ‘Alfred, don’t make so 
much fuss. I have twelve people and I only got fifteen dollars.’ 

Neither Murt nor Don showed up. 

Alfred said he would complain. This wasn’t enough. The } 
American and myself said we gave him what we thought the 
service was worth. The Jewish woman was so upset over his per- 
formance that she gave him another dollar. But this did not 
calm him. As he served us he kept on muttering. ‘I bring them 
what they want. For ten days they order me around. Emigrants. 
No better than those damned emigrants.’ Then he would break 
into English: “The chief steward told me at the start, “ Alfred, 
take military; you are sure of three dollars each from the mili- 
tary, it is paid by the Government.” But I said, “No. I willhave | 
tourists!” ’ 

He returned to my table. 

‘Where are the other two?’ 

‘In the cabin.’ 

‘Is their’s included ?” 

"¥es.” 

I guess he was counting on having four or five dollars from 
each one, and he counted the small boy as a place, which the 
woman didn’t. 

* * * 

A tender came out of the mist and we went into a Whistler 
landscape to the dingy, shabby Customs at Southampton. The 
small grubby train with dust. And the Americans excitedly 
snapping pictures as the train went through the slums. ‘I wish 
I had sixteen more rolls of this.’ Snapping poverty as they would 
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snap at almost anything. This was new. ‘Oh, look at their purty 
little cars. Ain’t they cute?’ Then they solemnly did their 
money tables. How many shillings to the pound? Who’s got a 
florin ? 

Back to London. Nothing seems to have changed. Has one 
been away ? The houses falling into decay; the street musicians, 
Joe Lyons’, red buses, grey stone, grit in the mouth. One felt 
pleasantly anonymous again. 

Next day I went to Canada House to see if I could find some 
accommodation — into that empty room filled with provincial 
papers, a business man’s sentimental journey; on the dark- 
stained tables pamphlets with photographs of war cemeteries 
in Europe, beside them the blue sheets with the latest stock 
market quotations — and met Hector B., who was on his way to 
Hanoi to become the Canadian representative there; the last 
one was recently shot. 

We sat in the room and tried to talk, but it was too noisy. 
Every few minutes people would come in and ask for mail at the 
reception desk. The phone would ring. In the background 
there was the sound of girls with little children’s voices, the sing- 
song talk, impersonal, as if they were elevator operators an- 
nouncing floors and merchandise. We decided to try an 
Espresso. 1 knew a large one in the Haymarket. We sat by a 
small table in a corner and had two cups of coffee. A fountain 
was in the centre, slabs of glass like a statue, the water running 
down. He was looking forward to Indo-China. He had been in 
the diplomatic service since leaving McGill. A distinguished 
leonine face, grey hair, a clear resonant voice that could not 
completely lose its public platform tone even in private conver- 
sation. The last time we talked was in the Union at McGill. I 
knew he had been a bush pilot, and I said that from what I had 
seen in Canada I preferred the bush and the interior. 

‘Only rejects go into the bush,’ he said. “They’re the failures.’ 

I said that failure in Canada is something that appeals to me. 

We talked on about the people we knew, about what he did, 
about my trip, some of the things I had seen, how I felt about 
them. 

‘The trouble with you,’ he said, ‘is that you hate your 
country.’ 

What could one say to that. Love and hate, hate and love, 
they get mixed up all the time. And I have been held by one 
just as much as by the other. 
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That evening I was to meet a friend of mine, a painter, in a 
small pub at the start of Kensington Church Street, but I was 
late and he wasn’t there. The pub was hot. A light drizzle was 
falling outside. It was close. The pub door was open and a cur- 
tain was drawn across. I decided to wait and went into the far 
side of the pub, away from the bar. 

A young boy and a girl were sitting by a table in front of the 
‘Ladies’. They sat there tense, not saying anything. Again I 
was struck how slow, how silent, the face of so much of human 
unhappiness is. She was very nervous and kept fumbling with 
her handbag. He looked embarrassed. They were having a 
lover’s quarrel and she didn’t mind who heard it. She started to 
cry, her make-up ran down underneath her eyes. He tried to 
console her. He said that everything would work out. He said 
that he loved her. That seemed to have some effect, for she 
stopped crying. ‘When there’s nothing at stake,’ she said, ‘that’s 
when you say “I love you.” ’ 

I left the pub and went out into the light rain and walked 
along the High Street towards Kensington Gardens. I wondered 
why I felt so bitter about Canada. After all, it was all part of 
a dream, an experiment that could not come off. It was foolish 
to believe that you can take the throwouts, the rejects, the 
human kickabouts from Europe and tell them: Here you have 
a second chance; here you can start a new life. But no one ever 
mentioned the price one had to pay; how much of oneself you 
had to betray. Meanwhile the emigrant ship keeps coming over 
... and the tourist ship keeps going back. 
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Out and About 


Visit to a Guru 
ik resigned unbeliever is always secretly hoping that 


one day, and in spite of all the evidence against such a 

possibility, the heavens will, nevertheless, open. So it was 
difficult to hold back when, towards the end of a jovial dinner- 
party, G. W., a man of mystery, who always seems to be pulling 
invisible strings or threading his way through some cosmic 
labyrinth, returned from the telephone (he is never in any 
company for more than a few minutes before the nearest 
telephone throbs and remote voices begin asking for him) 
with the question: ‘Who will come and see the new Messiah at 
Richmond at ten o’clock tomorrow?’ At g a.m. the next 
morning, the heavens looked decidedly closed for the day, so 
I became a less remote telephone voice asking for Mr W. in 
order to back out of the trip. But in ringing, hypnotic tones he 
shouted down the line: ‘So glad you can come! Meet you in an 
hour at No. —, Eaton Square.’ 

In the flat at Eaton Square, which turned out to belong to a 
humorous lady with an interest in occultism, we had a slight 
briefing session. We were seven seekers after truth, but G. W. 
carried out the introductions in such a traditionally English 
way — that is, on a note of hurried surprise at the fact that 
such nice people could coexist and not already know each other, 
and with a dying fall on the proper names — that I was to 
remain ignorant of the identity of two female members of the 
party. One was a Princess, beautifully dressed in a black 
astrakhan coat and semi-Russian boots trimmed with the same 
black astrakhan; the other was Lady Felicity — ?, a delightful 
young English woman, who seemed to have jumped into her 
clothes in order to arrive not more than twenty minutes late, 
but she wore them with just the right careless grace and her 
voice and accent were absolutely perfect, four-star but non- 
equine; she, it appeared, had been a follower of Ouspensky and 
Gurdjieff. The Princess’s nationality I couldn’t make out; she 
used a strongly rolled front ‘r’ and her English contained 
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definite Gallicisms, yet her accent was neither French nor 
Russian. Persian? Lebanese? Besides my neutral self, there 
was a man from the B B C and another from the Manchester 
Guardian. G. W. explained that the Messiah was an Indonesian. 
Since he was not present, his name could be spelled out clearly 
and we wrote it down in our notebooks. He was spending a 
week or two in England before going on to America. It was 
agreed that, if necessary, G. W. would be our spokesman and 
would ask how the Master had discovered his vocation, what 
his message was, whether he had any psychic powers and what 
special practices were entailed by his beliefs. “Does he believe in 
chastity?’ I enquired, partly to show that I was taking an 
interest and partly through the natural bias of the French 
scholar. G. W. replied that he was undoubtedly celibate. 
The Princess, tapping her notes, said that we must be sure to 
ask about chastity and eating habits. This was important be- 
cause she had just heard that X. Y., a famous film star interested 
in esoterism and a close friend of an English lord, now insisted 
that the said lord should never eat chicken, because the cock 
was the most, the most . . . amorous? I suggested . . . yes, the 
most amorous of birds. He must eat goat instead, so now he 
had goat twice a month. ‘Good gracious!’ I said, ‘I had always 
understood that goats were much worse.’ “They don’t even 
keep to their own species!’ said the man from the Manchester 
Guardian, in a surprisingly illiberal tone. The conversation did 
not proceed far beyond this point. We soon filed downstairs 
to make our pilgrimage to the west. Our hostess and the B B C 
man went first in the Princess’s large, chauffeur-driven car. 
Lady Felicity drove away next in her smaller car with G. W. 
The two men with no illusions about goats came last in the 
smallest car. 

Screes Waters, which houses the community sheltering the 
Master before his departure for America, is a large mansion 
standing back from the road at the end of an unkempt drive. 
There was no stolid figure at the lodge to open the gates and 
touch his cap. The entrance gaped with a violated look and 
the only sign of life was a budgerigar at an uncurtained window. 
Further up, the approaches to the house itself betrayed ex- 
clusive concentration on the non-material; rusty bicycles lay 
under the shrubs; clearly the head gardener had long since 
departed. A slight bustle, as of a weekend school, enlivened the 
ground floor. We were received by a charming young woman, 
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whose voice and manner might have survived from the pre- 
vious occupation. Alas, the cold and the emotion had undone me 
somewhat and I had to ask the way to the lavatory. Nothing 
remarkable there, except dust and mustiness and, on the 
rollers, two grubby towels the like of which I had not seen since 
I left school. No fanatical insistence, then, on the spick and 
span. The whole interior had a rather seedy look, with rem- 
nants of faded glory. 

Upstairs, cups of tea were dispensed by another charming 
young lady (the road to enlightenment seemed to be signposted 
with charm) in a book-littered study; I noticed Toynbee’s 
Study of History, von Hugel’s The Mystical Element in Religion, a 
review, Shakhmati v SS S R, and then more peculiar volumes on 
rays and Eastern beliefs. A bust of Gurdjieff stood in a corner, 
and on one wall hung a strange wooden crucifix, on which the 
figure seemed to be wearing a hat or very thick mop of hair. 
After a few, inconclusive minutes, we were taken across a 
landing, through a door with a Judas-hole and marked ‘Pri- 
vate’, into the presence. 

It was a disappointment to discover that one’s first guru was 
in European dress. He looked rather spruce in a grey-blue 
suit; his grey hair was carefully brushed and he was wearing 
the sort of shoes called ‘casuals’, with black and white elastic 
fronts. No celibate, he had a pleasant, plump wife sitting next 
to him in a twin arm-chair, as if she were his consort in religion. 
She hugged a thick yellow woollen stole around her sari, and 
she had on European men’s socks and leopard skin bootees. 
One was fastened at the ankle with what looked strangely like a 
dog-collar. She also seemed to be wearing a trace of lip-stick. 
The little disciple who was to interpret sat on a low divan at the 
Master’s feet. The room produced a curious impression; it was 
rather shabby and the lamp shades were cheap and ugly, but an 
enormous fire burned in the grate and on the floor was a 
large new oriental carpet of the sort that costs about two 
hundred pounds at Maples. 

We distributed ourselves on seats around the walls, and with 
suitable solemnity G. W. opened the conversation. Would the 
Master give us some information about his career? The inter- 
preter twittered a little phrase to which the Master gave a 
laconic reply. ‘No, Ba-pah (a title of respect ?) says it is written.’ 
A book would shortly be published with all the details. But we 
could not read the book yet; would the Master not give us an 
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outline? There was a pause before Ba-pah spoke again. Very 
well, if it were understood that he was not trying to put himself 
forward but simply answering our query. Then he began, 
slowly and clearly, in a sing-song voice and as if he were 
groping for words. As he spoke, a brilliant, full-toothed smile 
would light up his face, and his arms would move to emphasize 
his points. When he paused to let the interpreter intervene, 
the smile would be switched off as suddenly as an electric 
lamp and replaced by a serious, almost sullen, pout. He began 
practically every statement with Ba-pah; presumably he was 
talking about himself in the third person. The interpreter would 
interlard each rendering with ‘Ba-pah says’, so that the two 
syllables, Ba-pah, became, with their plosive limpness, the 
leit-motiv of the morning. 

Ba-pah turned out to be a young-looking fifty-seven. When 
still a child, he had impressed his mother by his spiritual nature 
but he himself had no thought of becoming a religious leader. 
His aim was to be a book-keeper, and eventually he did become 
an assistant book-keeper. At twenty-two he had his first 
revelation. He was taking a walk in his native village after 
midnight as was his wont when darkness was suddenly turned 
into daylight (the villagers can testify to this) and he felt the 
light vibrating within him and he thought he was going to die. 
He did not die, but this was the beginning of the growth of his 
soul. On another occasion, when he was in the bathroom having 
a bath, his mother saw a light come down from above and play 
around him as if he were out in the open (?). All this happened 
when he was still a bachelor. At thirty-four, in response to 
requests, he gave up work and devoted himself to the spiritual 
life. In later years he has had many spiritual experiences, 
but it is impossible to make these comprehensible to the un- 
initiated. 

What of the substance of his teaching, we asked? Well, 
Ba-pah did not know how his spiritual knowledge had come to 
him. But all power resides in God; men are not powerful. 
You had only to submit your will to God and your soul would 
grow within you like an apple-tree (here his explanation seemed 
to become rhythmical and he built up the apple-tree with very 
graceful gestures). What practices did he stipulate? No prac- 
tices. You had only to submit to the will of God; intelligent 
people who thought too much had difficulty in doing this. 
But what did he actually recommend? He did not recommend 
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anything. Was he similar to Buddha, to Mahomet, to Jesus 
Christ? God is all powerful; it was God who was working 
through Buddha, through Mahomet, through Jesus Christ. 
What was his connection with Ouspensky and Gurdjieff ? He 
knew nothing about them and had never read their works. Did 
he have anything to say about shakhti, the feminine principle? 
asked the Princess. A blank. Shakhti? Shakhti? No. Had 
marriage, insisted the Princess, had any effect on his spiritual 
development? No effect. Surely he prescribed some diet rules, 
went on the Princess, some beef restrictions? No restrictions; 
submit to the will of God and God will inspire you to eat what is 
good for you. Does the teaching involve a moral code? I queried. 
The interpreter and the master exchanged a smile at the 
thought; no code. What then does the Master actually teach? 
asked G. W., with a hint of exasperation. What would he say 
to a prospective disciple? Would he say anything or would he 
operate merely by his presence? 

We were floundering thus in indefiniteness when, with the 
broad smile of one who is going to clinch the matter by a 
final argument, Ba-pah brought out of his pocket a Ronson 
cigarette-lighter, flicked it into operation and delivered a long 
speech, as he pointed now to the lighter now to the fireplace. 
Not only was the lighter unmistakably Western; the words 
‘process’ and ‘contact’ could be heard occurring in the flow of 
Indonesian sounds. He was saying that the process of enlighten- 
ment consisted in making contact in each individual soul, in 
kindling a flame there like the flame in the lighter. But souls 
were different as the lighter-flame was different from the 
fire-flame. All that was necessary was to kindle the flame and 
let it grow in its own way. Submit to the will of God. . . . He 
switched the lighter off, then on again, and repeated part of his 
demonstration. His smile grew broader and broader, as if we 
could not fail to be impressed by such an ingenious and modern 
analogy. 

By this time it was almost one o’clock. A foreign cookery 
smell, as of boiling grain, was beginning to creep into the room. 
This and the Ronson lighter and the fact that the Master’s wife 
was dozing gently in her chair suddenly convinced me that the 
flame would not be kindled within me on this occasion, and I 
made a move to go. Four of us shook hands with the Master and 
the interpreter and left. As we went out, G. W., the Princess and 
the occultist lady could be seen settling down with renewed 
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zest to another attack on the ineffable. The source of the cookery 
smell was revealed at the end of the corridor. There was a 
kitchen in which two pretty Indonesian girls were pounding 
things in mortars. 

When we got out again into the cold, raw light of the English 
spring, I wondered what sort of experience we had had exactly 
in that stuffy little room. I did not feel that I had seen a saint. 
I had seen a shrewd little man, who might, or might not, be 
sincere. It had been impossible to judge the human quality of 
his oriental inflexions and oriental smiles. But supposing he 
was sincere, all he had put forward was the vaguest form of 
quietism, so tenuous that it might have been made into a 
general motion to be voted by all believers in the Divine 
Ground. There he was, housed by a community in decline, 
whose sacred books he had not even read. Shortly he would set 
off for America with a wife, a disciple, two little curry-making 
maids and a cigarette-lighter. Four people who didn’t know 
each other and had never even heard of him twenty-four hours 
before were now going their different ways, after an improvised 
pilgrimage. The visit was over and things remained exactly as 
before. At the far end of the shaggy lawn a magnificent weeping 
willow still let down its hair into a pond. Cars could be heard 
roaring along the by-pass. There had been no revelation, but 
certainly one had to admit that the universe was strange. 


J. G. Ww. 


From Evening Dress to Sloppy Foes 


OW that I live in Chelsea, I get up even later on 
N Saturdays. After breakfast, the week-end’s shopping is 


the first chore, and I like to set out down the King’s 
Road around midday, when my fellow-citizens are up and 
stirring. It is worth the jostling to see them in the full variety of 
their plumage, and on a sunny morning when they are on form 
they can turn a weekly chore into a non-stop variety enter- 
tainment. 

From the pastel-shaded doors in the little whitewashed 
streets and the tall, sombre blocks of flats a fantastic social 
mixture debouches on to the street. There are the very rich 
indeed, sleek cars cruising along the curbs, and the rowdy 
knot drinking outside the door of a fashionable pub. But not 
everyone is rich by any means. There are pensioners from the 
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Royal Hospital down the road, one at least ensconced in the 
corner of each saloon bar, and treated with deference even by 
the angriest and most anti-military of Youth. Then there are 
the housewives from the Cremorne estate, expert shoppers who 
bustle from butcher to butcher in search of marginal differences 
of price like the economic man of the Manchester School. Their 
purposeful walk contrasts reproachfully with the slouch of the 
teds, who will gather round the door of the billiard hall later 
in the day, but are still stalking aimlessly at lunch-time. But 
far more characteristic than either of these are the gazelle 
girls and the greyhound men. Two, three, five years down from 
the university, the men are still a long way yet from the big 
money in advertising, or still hoping to bring off the statis- 
tically impossible by earning a living on the stage, or still 
sitting on a high stool in the City, awaiting the predicted 
rewards of Officer-like Qualities. And so they still turn their 
lean heads to stare at the gazelle girls, and the shadowed 
elongated eyes drop down to the pavements, and the tight 
black trousers still trot demurely past. 

The parade is fantastic. You can wear anything, from some- 
thing like a short evening dress to sloppy joes, and preposterous 
fragments of conversations leap out of the background noise 
of backfiring jalopies and Healeys changing into third. There 
are takers at the butchers for mincemeat (2s. 2d. a pound) and 
for woodcock (335. a dozen). Twice in my search for the ideal 
pork-chop I fall in behind a breathtakingly pretty girl. The 
first, when shame makes me accelerate and pass her, turns out 
to be an heiress whose face sneers from the Daily Express once 
a week. The second turns off as I pull out to pass and goes into 
the housedoor of a greengrocer’s. 

The only comparable variety in a street scene is that 
which holds tourists rapt for hours, past the big cafés at St. 
Germain des Prés. And Chelsea would be flattered for the 
comparison. It tries so hard not to be English. At the delica- 
tessen, for instance, the shelves are lined with the tribute of the 
nations, like a lesson from a school geography. ‘Jaffa sends us 
oranges, Poland sends us sausages’, sauerkraut and mortadella, 
Edam, Gruyére, Bel Paese, Kosher wine and bamboo shoots, 
peaches, paté, pumpernickel — almost the only thing English in 
the shop is the proprietor. His name is Mr Borris; that is his 
surname. But it pleases the ladies in lambswool who come into 


the shop to think that he is Boris, and a White Russian. ‘Hello, 
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Bo’is,’ they pipe languidly from the doorway, ‘what lovely 
black olives, I didn’t think one could get them in England!’ 

The restaurants are almost as cosmopolitan as the cheeses, 
and as their clients would wish to be, Greek, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Chinese, and Indian (four of these last). But the full, 
the characteristic absurdity of the multilingual Chelsea dream 
is in the coffee bar. The young men in my favourite are no 
stronger-looking nor more silent than they ought to be. There 
is more of the poodle than of the greyhound in their pert, sexy 
faces. But their conversation is the best entertainment of all. 
They make things so difficult for themselves by their determina- 
tion not to limit themselves to any one language. The oldest 
and sanest of them, a Kim, I think, or a Tim, is indisputably 
English, with a suspicion of Marlon Brando as Mark Antony 
(two points for Italy and America). He conducts the symphony 
of chatter, knows everyone, knows all about them too. With a 
motion of his baton, he brings the espresso machine to life, or 
sends the dumb-waiter screeching down below stairs. A lean 
boy comes to the counter, bends across it and kisses him 
distantly like a French general bestowing a medal. ‘Tu es bien 
Srangais, says Kim. ‘My mother was half Italian,’ says the 
kisser defensively, and they fall to discussing the cost of having 
one’s initials embroidered on one’s shirt with an apparently 
genuine Italian. To confuse the issue, they call one another 
darling in Spanish, and as none of them speaks any language 
to a stage beyond the hitch-hiker’s exchange of oaths and 
civilities, it is all of ten minutes before everybody understands 
that the embroidery costs only deux et six, as against sept et six 
for an inferior job in Milano. 

And by this time I must go, leaving un shilling on the 
counter, out of the parrot house into the zoo. For there are 
all sorts of animals in the King’s Road at lunchtime, not only 
greyhounds and gazelles, but great stout pooh-bear men in 
camel-hair coats, and little ant-eater men with inquisitive noses, 
prodding the vegetables cagily. Foreign vegetables. And as I 
see the bears and the ant-eaters with their children, I under- 
stand that Chelsea, hard as it tries, is not a new way of living; 
that these plump husbands shopping were once lean and 
hungry, talking Spanish in yesterday’s equivalent of coffee-bars. 
In fact nothing could be more permanent in England than 
the wish to recreate, with an apéritif or an aubergine, some 
fragment of a sun-drenched holiday. HENRY VANE. 
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America Rediscovered 


EVISITING America after nearly twenty years, my 
R becion impressions are overwhelmingly confirmed. 
There is an almost universal contentedness — or self- 
satisfaction, or absence of envy and self-pity and anxiety. 
Describe it how you will, admire it or not, this is certainly one 
of the most striking differences between Americans on the one 
hand and Europeans, or at any rate Englishmen and French- 
men, on the other. Is it because they lead easier and more 
luxurious lives that the Americans seem so much happier, or 
more complacent, than ourselves? 

This is how some of my American friends live. Violet has a 
small apartment at the top of an old-fashioned four-storey 
house at a smart address on Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Her husband is a theatrical press agent and works a nominal 
five-day week, which in fact often includes Saturday, seldom 
getting home before 8 p.m. and sometimes much later. Violet 
also works a five-day week. She is a research expert in one of 
New York’s largest advertising agencies. She usually gets 
back from work before her husband, but often brings some 
home-work with her. She shops and cooks for her husband, 
and has a negro charwoman for one morning a week. Her 
brother-in-law is a school teacher in Denver, with a young 
family. After school hours, and the whole of Saturday, he works 
as a salesman. 

Phyllis lives in a small town, or village, of 2,700 inhabitants, 
in southern Illinois. She has a fairly large house. Five big 
rooms, a bathroom and large kitchen on the ground floor; 
a huge basement housing a complex and antiquated heating 
plant, which she has to keep in order; several rooms and 
another bathroom on the first floor. (Her son is in the army, 
but her similarly housed neighbours with small children have at 
least as much difficulty as the English in finding baby-sitters.) 
Her husband teaches at a university ten miles away. She drives 
him to the university bus in the morning and meets it in the 
evening. There is no refuse collection, so she has to pile her 
rubbish into the car once a week and drive it to the town dump. 
She has no domestic help of any kind, and as tradesmen are 
hard to find in the town she does most of the repairs and 
decorating herself. Her kitchen is luxurious and she has a 
washing machine, but no washing-up machine. During the 
ten days of my visit she drove 100 miles, round trip, to meet 
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me at a main-line station, took me for a 140-mile drive to see 
the country, gave two cocktail parties, each for about forty 
guests, and took me with her husband to dine with friends ten 
or more miles away several nights, returning home very late. 
On the day when the car broke down and the telephone was 
out of order it was brought home to me that, with all their 
luxuries, their television, washing machine and refrigerator, 
Phyllis and her husband are not far from living the life of 
pioneers. 

The people I have described are all in the middle or lower 
income group of the intellectual class. Although their lives are 
in some ways, but not all, more comfortable than those of their 
English opposite numbers this is hardly enough to explain their 
being so much less angry and discontented. The same lack of 
discontent strikes you in everyone you meet: the hard-worked 
shop assistants in Woolworth’s, waitresses during the rush hour, 
porters, lorry drivers, even the New York bus drivers, who have 
no conductor to assist them but have themselves to operate the 
folding doors, give change and transfer-tickets, and answer 
passengers’ questions. These people are occasionally short- 
tempered and, in the case of the New York bus drivers especially, 
no wonder; but far more often they are helpful and kind. And 
their friendliness is of a remarkable sort. It carries the implica- 
tion that one man is as good as another, if not better, that no 
one has or need have any sense of social or economic grievance, 
that in America social injustice is inconceivable. 

But what about the negroes? There must be many in the 
South who feel socially deprived and outraged; but in every 
part of America that I saw this year — and that includes the 
southern States of Tennessee and Kentucky — they made 
exactly the same impression on me as everyone else. Self-con- 
fident, somewhat off-hand and complacent, kind and friendly. 

There is a business slump or recession at the time of writing 
this, and the unemployment figures are the highest for many 
years. Some of the people I saw lounging in the barbers’ 
saloons and cafés of the dull little agricultural and mining 
townships of southern Illinois must have been unemployed, 
but in no conversation that I heard or took part in was there 
ever the slightest hint of anxiety or grievance or envy of the 
rich, still less of any sense of inferiority. I am convinced, both 
from the experience of four visits to America in thirty years 
and from discussions with Americans highly qualified to form 
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an opinion, that this social ease, this sense that in America 
everyone gets a square deal, is normal throughout the whole 
vast area from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada to 
the Mexican border. America is an amazing country, how- 
ever you look at it, but to a European this is surely its most 
amazing feature. It is not that the majority of Americans are 
much more comfortable or even much richer (in terms of 
American prices) than the majority of English people — though 
no doubt there is a difference in their favour. It is not even, 
or not entirely, their sense of security and their confidence in 
the future. It is the extraordinary fact that they feel satisfied 
with their society and do not see much in it to criticize from 
the point of view of social justice. If their economic position 
became really precarious, no doubt this feeling might change. 
But at present the important difference between Americans 
and ourselves does not lie in their standard of living but in the 
fact that there is no widespread popular anxiety about the 
future — atomic warfare, hydrogen bombs and satellites not- 
withstanding. And when you are reasonably comfortable and 
free from anxiety there is nothing particularly distressing, it 
seems, in the fact that some people are much richer than 
yourself. Their wealth is part of your country’s wealth, and 
you can even take a sort of pride in it. 

Apart from the intellectuals, who are a special case, the only 
feature that conflicts with this picture of almost universal 
complacency is the presence in New York of men begging the 
price of a cup of coffee. I was approached four times in little 
more than three weeks in the city. But the population of New 
York is about the same as London’s and, as there appears to be 
no licensed begging in the form of street music or peddling, 
the presence of a few vagrants on the streets is hardly surprising. 
The only other street begging I saw was at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, where a man and woman were singing in the main 
street. They were sturdy and well dressed, and the New York 
tramps were almost equally so. But there is no need for a casual 
visitor to labour his general impression of a universal and 
uniform complacency, when there is a spate of books by 
American sociologists making the same point. (Two good 
examples are Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd and Whyte’s even 
more brilliant The Organization Man.) In most of these books 
it seems to be taken for granted that the problem of production 
has been solved and that the chief economic problem facing 
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America is competitive consumption and the best use of 
leisure. Moreover, most American intellectuals accuse their 
compatriots of materialism, complacency and mediocrity. 

However that may be, a foreign observer is more likely to be 
impressed by the energy, optimism and lack of self-pity in 
people who are often working much harder than their opposite 
numbers in Europe, and at equally exacting and unattractive 
jobs. I would not be so confident about this on the strength of 
my own casual and superficial knowledge of America; but it 
was fully confirmed to me by one of America’s most brilliant 
and famous intellectuals. The fact that the American middle 
and working classes are not obsessed by the problem of social 
justice, but feel that it has been achieved, is one that merits 
far more attention than it gets — why is it not more remarked 
on? I asked him. His answer was that Americans take it for 
granted and are unaware that it is remarkable, while foreigners 
are inhibited from recognizing it because such recognition 
would force them to acknowledge more clearly than they want 
to do the state of social discontent and perplexity in their own 
countries. He then proceeded, as I knew he would, to outline 
the disadvantages of living in a country where such perplexities 
do not arise. I saw the disadvantages, but was by no means 
able to forget the corresponding advantages. 

R. R. 
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The Month 


Personal Notes 


W. A. S. Keir 


to find Colin MacInnes explaining, on the editor’s advice, 

what ‘pops’ were in the musical world as he didn’t think 
readers would know. (In which case why change the name 
of the magazine? Why not, if so nostalgic for the good old days, 
revert to previous practice or thereabouts and call it chastely 
‘The Nineteenth Century and just After’ - a reasonable 
suggestion, surely, vide the April issue, for an editorial policy 
‘bold’ enough [sic] to discuss Britain’s business world without 
dealing with the city of London?) It all makes me wonder 
if I am really the right person to be writing here a diary of 
the month. I confess to liking ‘Magic Moments’ and disliking 
that other one whose entire lyric consists of the line, on a 
descending scale, ‘Lets go to the hop’. I read my horoscope, 
or to be frank — for I take several papers — my horoscopes 
plural. I await with interest to see how many hats per month 
that least gay of people, Gaye Gambol, buys. I am a con- 
noisseur of advertisements, so snooty that I think the Horlicks 
ones pretty old ham, rejoicing in such captions as ‘You'll na 
fleece me oot o’ me kilt’ which, believe it or not, is used by 
‘Distinguished Hotels of America — as distinctive as Highland 
Tartans’, and cherishing above all the one for a deodorant 
which says, simply, ‘Make your arm pits CHARM PITS’. Other- 
worldliness is all very well, but we do also have a clear duty 
to recognize the worst when we see it, and not to see it I would 
have thought impossible. 


| WAS a bit shattered in a recent TWENTIETH CENTURY 


* * * 


‘Ever since I published a poem called Sweeney Among the 
Nightingales — some forty years ago — I have been waiting for 
someone to question the presence of nightingales at the 
obsequies of Agamemnon. Mr Robert Graves, in his letter 
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last week, has ended my suspense. . . .” So wrote Mr Eliot 
in the Sunday Times of April 6th, thereby confirming something 
I have long suspected, that in addition to T. S. Eliot, O.M., 
there exists also Tom Eliot, Old Possum. The latter has various 
functions. One remembers, for example, and with a certain 
amount of awe, that Mr Eliot had a reputation at Fabers as a 
tireless practical joker. But he it may be too who enjoys being 
deliberately cryptic, and who enjoys making large generaliza- 
tions — here I am thinking of his criticism — in the most casual 
of asides. We can’t, of course, complain that we haven’t been 
warned. Right from the time of The Sacred Wood we have had 
before us the famous quotation from Rémy de Gourmont: 
‘Eriger en lois ses impressions personelles, c'est le grand effort 
d’un homme sil est sincere’, a warning to be on one’s 
guard if ever there was one. And we can’t complain that his 
methods haven’t resulted in a rich source of material for 
university ‘explications’ and for the hard-hit Ph.D. industry. 
But at the same time Mr Eliot’s influence as a critic has been 
so great that I think we should really get down to deciding 
what in his criticism is serious, what sententious, what provo- 
cative, and what designed merely to meet a personal and 
possibly temporary want. ‘Blake’s poetry has the unpleasant- 
ness of great poetry’; ‘It is not the business of humanism to 
refute anything’ ;“The poet who thinks is merely the poet who 
expresses the emotional equivalent of thought’; ‘Qua work of 
art, the work of art cannot be interpreted’; ‘Coriolanus may 
not be as “‘interesting”’ as Hamlet, but it is, with Antony and 
Cleopatra, Shakespeare’s most assured artistic success’; ‘In 
the seventeenth century a dissociation of sensibility set in’ - 
one could collect scores of such remarks, these being perhaps 
too familiar — generally blandly pontifical, generally enormously 
suggestive, but sometimes on the evidence not really meaning- 
ful or true, and most of them, moreover, crying out for more 
elaboration and explanation than they usually get. Then 
there are examples of his personal prejudices showing through. 
To take just one, in the Blake essay he is first presented as 
fortunate in that ‘he was not compelled to acquire any other 
education in literature than he wanted’ and in being indifferent 
to ‘the standards of society’. At the end of the essay, however, 
we are told that ‘had (Blake’s) gifts been controlled by a 
respect for impersonal reason, for common sense, for the 
objectivity of science, it would have been the better for him. 
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What his genius required, what it sadly lacked, was a frame- 
work of accepted and traditional beliefs.’ More important 
still in this connection are the differing views put forward 
at different stages of his career, most notably in the cases of 
Milton and Donne. The Milton criticism is probably too well 
known to discuss again here, but it is, I think, worth recalling 
that in Donne, Eliot in 1921 found ‘a unified sensibility’ and 
all the rest; in 1927, writing in ‘Shakespeare and the Stoicism 
of Seneca’ he found ‘only a vast jumble of incoherent erudition’, 
a ‘world filled with broken fragments of systems’ which Donne 
‘merely picked up, like a magpie . . . and stuck about here and 
there in his verse’; while in 1931, in A Garland for John Donne, 
we are told that ‘there is in his poetry hardly any attempt 
at organization, rather a puzzled and humorous shuffling of 
the pieces.’ Now it is not, naturally enough, Donne who has 
changed, but Eliot, and it is only by reference to his own 
development that we can make sense of all this, and particularly 
by reference to a personal and slightly snobbish confession 
written in 1930 and to be found in his preface to Wilson 
Knight’s Wheel of Fire. ‘Now it is only a personal prejudice of 
mine,’ he writes here, ‘that I prefer poetry with a clear philo- 
sophical pattern . . . I like a definite and dogmatic philosophy, 
preferably a Christian and Catholic one, but alternatively 
that of Epicurus or of the Forest Philosophers of India.’ 
(I call this snobbish for the sense it gives me of a connoisseur 
picking his way through the world’s religions as one might 
through a wine list.) In other words, Donne satisfied particular 
needs in 1920 but did not satisfy different needs ten years 
later, which is fair enough if we know what’s going on and 
if the conclusions reached are not presented with an air of 
authoritarian objectivity. 

The allied question, that Eliot is cryptic and elusive, seems 
to me much simpler, as simple as saying that if a person is 
interested enough to pronounce on literature, he should be 
interested enough to discuss these pronouncements when 
challenged, and I cannot agree with Miss Bradbrook in finding 
his reticence a virtue. However, he has at last, after forty years, 
come forward and told us that he knew all along that nightin- 
gales don’t sing in January, while not long ago, a mere thirty 
odd years after the event, he likewise came forward to tell us 
that the ‘Notes to the Waste Land’ were put in merely to fill 
in some pages which would have been left blank - a story, 
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I may say, I view with the deepest suspicion. So, who knows, 
there may be more to come. 


* * * 


I see that tiresome animal the Loch Ness Monster is with us 
again. Apparently it’s going to be pursued this summer by 
fifty frogmen, the B B C’s television cameras, and the Royal 
Navy — no doubt with radar. Some people, of course, think 
it’s just a seal. Others that it’s a sea-serpent. Others still, 
like Richard Franck in his Northern Memoirs, Calculated for the 
Meridian of Scotland, etc., etc. . . . Together with a Choice Collection 
of various Discoveries, Observations, Theological Notions, Political 


Axioms, Intrigues, Polemick Inferences . . . and several Curious and 
Instructive Inspections, etc., etc. . . . To which is added the Contem- 
plative Angler, etc., etc. . . . (1694) — well, as I was saying, 


he has another explanation. ‘So here is Lough Ness, so 
much discoursed for its floating island; nor is it any other 
than a natural plantation of logs, matted and so knit together 
by natural industry, and navigated by winds that blow every 
way, floating from one part of the Lough to another, upon the 
surface of this small Meditterrene.’ But all these explanations 
are, of course, false, and it’s long past time the true one was 
accepted. The Loch Ness Monster is in fact Aleister Crowley. 
Why otherwise did he buy a lonely house on the shores of 
Loch Ness? Why did he choose this of all places to build up 
his library of Black Magic? Why did he choose ‘Foyers’ - a 
village there — as the imprint for many of his books, including 
if I remember rightly, the one of pornographic poems which 
he named, with an excessive and unusual effort of wit, 
Snowdrops from a Curate’s Garden? But the facts, and the dates, 
speak for themselves. When he was in residence the so-called 


~- 


monster was seen every other day. When he left, nothing ' 


greeted the observer but the unruffled waters. Finally, just to 
clinch it, Crowley himself admitted as much to a friend of 


mine, and whatever other crimes he may have been accused — 


of, untruthfulness was never one. 

An odd footnote to this: I am told that his very peculiar 
library was sold locally. As the only people who buy books in 
that part of the world are ministers, there must be some 
strange volumes tucked away on the manse shelves. 

* * * 


The BBC has always had a complex about anniversaries 
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- rather as if the only scripts to be considered were those 
beginning ‘A hundred (two hundred, three hundred, etc., 
etc.) years ago today’ — but, judging from recent issues of the 
Radio Times, it has now become a mania. I have suffered 
personally and I must confess I have also personally cashed in. 
It began when I submitted a perfectly good script on James 
Thomson (B.V.). We like it, they said, but can’t see our way 
to using it at the moment - it’s not as if it was his centenary or 
something. His dates being 1834-82, this meant filing it away 
for quite some time but, learning my lesson, I promptly booked 
a good year in advance a programme on a well-known Scottish 
historical figure (King Macbeth, 1040-57, August 22nd to be 
exact) and, naturally, this was accepted. All of which is only 
by way of warning possible rivals that 1959 is going to be a 
bumper year and that they needn’t bother looking out copies 
of any of the following for the Third; Mill on Liberty, Darwin’s 
Origin of the Species, The Rubaiyat, Adam Bede, Ruskin’s Two 
Paths, A Tale of Two Cities, Idylls of the King, the last instalments 
of The Virginians, and part of Carlyle’s Frederick the Great. 
Anyone, however, who wishes to discuss all these books at once 
as illustrating Victorian taste a hundred years ago is welcome 
to try, as I think that a most uneconomical use of good material. 

N.B. - I am also perfectly well aware that Macaulay died in 


1859. 
* * * 

Thinking of diaries in general, I have never understood the 
neglect of the original William Hickey. Walpole has his vast 
Yale edition, scores of distinguished Professors on both sides 
of the Atlantic annotate and wrangle about Boswell’s tatty 
infidelities, but over Hickey a complete pall of silence seems 
to have descended since the original publication of the four 
volumes of his memoirs between 1913 and 1925 — incidentally 
a selection and expurgated. He is not mentioned in Britannica, 
Chambers, or Everyman’s Encyclopaedia. He is not mentioned in 
the D.N.B. or any of its supplements. And only the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary of English Literature finds room for a brief and 
altogether inadequate entry: ‘Hickey, William (1749?-1830), 
the author of entertaining Memoirs, 1749-1809, in which he 
describes his numerous voyages and, with great frankness, his 
weakness for women and claret.’ As for criticism, the only 
item that occurs to me is E. M. Forster’s quite splendid essay 
in Abinger Harvest called ‘Hickey’s Last Party’, but, good as 
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this is, it deals only with the fourth volume and the Indian 
period, while the first volume, for example, gives quite the 
most vivid account of life in eighteenth-century London I know, 
Of course he is a Fielding-like character, and Fielding remains 
obstinately unfashionable despite all the recent attempts to 
re-establish him — altogether ‘too hearty, towny, and insen- 
sitive’, as V. S. Pritchett has it. But this is precisely the value 
of the Memoirs. As Forster writes, ‘As a rule a Hickey does not 
care to keep a journal, or, if he does keep one, it is unreadable. 
Only now and then does he develop that strange excrescence, 
the power to write. The same in other ways, as soon as he 
takes up his pen he enters the temple of the Muses and 
addresses posterity...’ 
* * * 

A recent obituary of H. N. Brailsford in the Manchester 
Guardian referred to him as benefiting from the ‘excellent’ 
education available in Scotland at the turn of the century. 
In the middle of correcting a largish number of University 
entrance papers this made me smile rather wryly, for as 
readers of Edwin Morgan’s admirable A Hantle of Howlers* may 
have guessed, all is not well here. Personally I would say we 
are a good deal behind England and that we are living on a 
reputation that no longer bears the slightest resemblance to the 
facts, though surprisingly few people are aware of it. True, 
The Times itself announced in a leader that Scotland had 
never had less cause to be satisfied with its education than at 
present, but (a) leaders in The Times in the ordinary way are 
not things to have Celtic supporters waiting for in panting 
queues in Sauchiehall Street, and (b) The Times with a grand 
disregard of its potential audience printed that particular 
leader on January 1st, a day on which no papers are published 
in Scotland itself and, if they are elsewhere, well, most Scots 
are likely to be disinterested. True, the Weekly Scotsman did 
refer to it — a good deal later, I may mention — and ask why 
it hadn’t been denied, but the simple answer to that is, as 
I indicate above, that it happens to be true. A Hantle of Howlers 
should, I feel personally, be made compulsory reading for 
all engaged in Scottish education, though the trouble is that 
it’s so funny that some people might not notice it is also very 
serious. I too can laugh when I read of Shelley’s Ozymandias 
that ‘Two vast and trunkless legs of stone means that his 

* THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. December 1956, January 1957. 
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trunks have been blown off by the desert wind’, but when I 
get this as a complete answer on Shakespeare I begin to 
wonder: ‘Richard two is one of Shakespeares grate tradget 
(crossed out) trajedis (crossed out and followed by an indeci- 
pherable blur). It is all about Hendry Boilingbroke.’ An 
extreme example certainly, but not as unusual as you might 
imagine. A particularly sad feature, incidentally — I am 
thinking here of the English literature papers — is that while an 
opportunity is given to write about modern literature, Orwell, 
Tolkien, Hopkins, Eliot, Yeats, and even Jim Dixon having 
been given lately (the ultimate in fame, Mr Amis), only the 
minutest percentage take advantage of it. Recently one 
desperate examiner set a question which quoted a critic as 
saying there were certain books he could return to again and 
again — have you a book like that? Or, in other words, ‘Please, 
please, write about something.’ Out of a hundred and forty odd, 
precisely three people looked this gift squarely in the face. 
One wrote about the Bible, one about a book of war memoirs 
by an R.A.F. pilot, and one about a handbook on golf. 

Note 1. While my examples are verbatim, I may say they are 
not from current scripts which are still, so to speak, sub judice. 

Note 2. What do Scots do on January the 1st apart from not 
reading The Times? Well, they don’t of course, but the English 
like to think they do, so I will flatter their prejudices by quoting 
a pleasant little poem written by a distinguished M.D. 


I remember, I remember, 

Nothing further after that, 

But I wakened in the morning 

On an alien lobby mat; 

And I felt not unpersuaded 
(Though my reasons were not clear) 
That I’d spent a Merry Christmas, 
And a Prosperous New Year. 


* * * 


I used to think when visiting Edinburgh, as I did again the 
other day, that quite the best symbol of modern Scotland was 
Princes Street itself, a schizophrenic thoroughfare if ever there 
was one. There, I used to say, on one side stands the Castle, 
superannuated but definitely picturesque, a place given over 
to dead memories and museums and fancy dress tattoos — 
there is the past of Scotland, or as much of it, along with a 
few fag ends about Bruce and Mary Queen of Scots and Jenny 
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Geddes, as most people want to know. And there on the other 
side, I would continue, is the same anonymous facade we see 
in any big city anywhere, the same kind of shops and chain 
stores and banks — and that is the present and the reality, 
And never the twain shall meet, I would piously add. However, 
I see that I was wrong. The two do meet, and indeed it is 
becoming more and more clear that both exist primarily for 
one and the same person — the tourist, and so, if we are not 
careful, will Scotland as a whole, for while agriculture and 
industry and fishing do get a certain small amount of attention, 
it is the tourist trade that is nowadays being hailed as the 
panacea for all ills from unemployment to depopulation and 
emigration. Already, we are told, it is one of Scotland’s biggest 
‘industries’. Last year it brought in £50 million, but that, 
Tom Johnstone says, is merely scraping the surface. More 
advertising is the cry, more hotels, more cafés, more swimming 
pools and entertainments and all the rest of it, and more, 
God help us, souvenirs — tartan gewgaws and tartan books and 
tartan boxes of shortbread and tartan dolls. It is the only way 
to get money into the country, the apologists say, but if that is 
true it simply shouldn’t be, and certain policies need revising. 
The truth about this tourist business, it seems to me, is that 
we are not good at it and it’s not good for us — we have no 
tradition of catering for it, it doesn’t suit our character, and 
the temptation is always there to charge heavy prices for 
poorish food and mediocre accommodation and to meet com- 
plaints by pointing at the wonderful view. That, anyway, 
was my experience last time I was over in the West, and I 
came away acutely depressed by the signs for bed and break- 
fast and teas and ices at the doors of so many of the houses. 
Scotland has suffered a good deal in the past, it has been 
cheated by the act of Union, depopulated in favour of sheep 
and deer, it has borne the worst of slumps, it has been robbed 
of a voice of its own on many crucial issues (“The Scottish 
Office has no comment to make on the establishment of 
rocket-bases in Scotland. The Scottish Office was not con- 
sulted’), and now it appears it is going to be turned into a cross 
between a national park peopled by shaggy and picturesque 
natives and a Butlin’s holiday camp. 
* * * 

I didn’t hear the programme, but I am told that Louis 

MacNeice included in a broadcast a skit on Lallans, which is 
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fair enough though I must confess that the Lallans poets 
themselves are usually a good deal better at taking the mickey 
out of themselves when in the mood — vide for example my 
friend Alexander Scott’s splendid parody beginning 


I’ the how dumb-deid 
O’ the dumb-deid howe... 


(I haven’t a copy with me, so my spelling is phonetic.) At the 
same time Douglas Young’s recent translation of Aristophanes’ 
Frogs, The Puddocks, will surely persuade the most biased that 
Lallans can do a lot of things better than English, and that it 
is particularly suited to just this kind of work, to what Gilbert 
Murray describes as ‘a comedy in the ancient sense, a wild 
though highly intellectual farce’, scoring particularly in the 
Rabelaisian and flyting passages. So put your hands on your 
hearts, please, and tell me honestly which you think better 
of the following comparisons, and which nearest the spirit 
of Aristophanes: in the Loeb, the slave’s shoulder is ‘chafed so 
terribly’; here it is ‘jurmummlit intae collops’: in the Loeb, 
we get ‘thieves, burglars, parricides’; here we get ‘houss- 
brakars, sporranslitters, daddie-dadders, we’ve a feck in hell 
here’: in the Loeb, Dionysus is cursed for the theft of Cerberus 
thus, 

O you most shameless, desperate villain, you! 

O villain, villain, arrant vilest villain! 

Who seized our Cerberus by the throat, and fled, 

And ran, and rushed, and bolted, haling off, 

The dog, my charge. 


Here, this is how it goes, 


Ye scunnersome, ootrageous skellum, you, 
Mischievious villian, bluidie blechguaird, you, 
You rave awa oor collie Cerberus, 

Gruppit his thrapple and ran awa wi’ him... 


And the songs? Well, I think Douglas Young scores here too. 
The genteel and anglicized frogs sing like this — frogs with 
frogs in their throat if it comes to that, 


For the muses of the lyre love us well; 
And hornfoot Pan who plays 
on the pipes his jocund lays... 


And so on and on. But The Puddocks sing like this, 
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I’m the darlin o’ the muses wi their clarsachs soondin sweet, 
And o’ Pan the skeely Piper wi’ the dansan horny feet . . . 


Even ‘Koax, Koax’ sounds better in a Scottish accent, and so 
when a fine poet Daibidh Mitchell asks 


Whitfor spend hauf my days, ye speir me, 
scrievan bit verses i’ this auld tongue, 
singan fine songs tho few sall hear me, 
or care hou sweetly I hae sung? 


the answer is, thank God, that some do still care. 
* * * 


E have had a meeting here too — about the Bomb, I 

mean, as if it were necessary to explain — and so I 
found myself for the first time on a political platform. I shan’t 
bore you by repeating the arguments I used, though I imagine 
they are just as sound as your own, but I do want to mention 
four things. 

First, how did I get there at all? Well, I was booming off 
about nuclear weapons to a miscellaneous group and after- 
wards one of them I didn’t know very well said, ‘Will you 
repeat what you have been saying in public ?’ I knew, of course, 
that nothing would make me unhappier, but there it was, 
this was one you just couldn’t side-step. 

Second, though the meeting was really an all-party affair, 
it was advertised as sponsored by the Labour Party and a 
Communist was also on the platform. Next day an Aberdeen 
business man told me almost as if he meant it that he had 
‘finished with me’. This rather staggered me, but on thinking 
it over I see he had never started. 

Third, apart from this, the most common question after- 
wards was whether I thought these protest meetings did any 
good — said in a way that if I did I should have my head 
examined. In the end I had to admit that the real reason for 
protesting was simply to keep some small fragments of self- 
respect. 

Fourth, and apart from that, the oddest reaction was from a 
man who said that one couldn’t accept the good things science 
did without accepting the bad. Did I believe in anaesthetics? 
Would I take penicillin if I was ill? As I have never main- 
tained that science isn’t doing its utmost to make sure we are 
healthy when we are killed this quite floored me. 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — I read the last issue of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY on 
‘Britain’s Business’ with enthusiasm. Nothing so realistic has come 
my way for a long time. I get very tired of reading the abstractions 
of our politicians, government officials and economists about the 
business world. For a number of years I have been in close touch with 
people in the industrial areas all over the country. What has struck 
me is the transformation that has come over the British industrial 
scene. There has been a change of generations, of outlook and of 
pace which makes a comparison with 1938 like one between two 
centuries. 

The emergence of a dynamic, adventurous spirit in British in- 
dustry has passed almost unnoticed in public opinion even in this 
country, and certainly abroad. When you head the first article of 
your issue, ‘How Out of Date is British Industry ?’, you are still 
pandering to the conventions of our economists who will persist in 
taking declining industries or forms of business as their model. As a 
result, perhaps, the author of that article says such untrue things as, 
‘Private saving is on the decline’ — there has been a spectacular 
increase in personal saving since 1952, and personal saving is what he is 
referring to. This makes his lament about overspending and the 
wastefulness of advertising and salesmanship hard to follow. 

Your issue deals with a number of important social and political 
aspects of Britain’s business. After a decade of vast expansion and un- 
believable success this country has many arrears to make good in 
matters like social policy, industrial relations, a tax system adapted 
to modern conditions, and so on. Many interesting suggestions are 
made by your contributors which will give food for continuing 
discussion. The danger of concentrating on reforms is that we may 
neglect to stimulate productivity. No one in this country wants to 
make a clear choice between a high degree of social security and 
economic stability at the price of a slow rise in the standard of 
living, or a quickly rising standard of living at the price of greater 
inequality and instability. It is in the British tradition to seek a 
balance between the two extremes; but that is no excuse for dis- 
regarding the problem. 

In Soviet Russia industrial investment and technical progress have 
been given a priority which we would consider socially intolerable. 
The search for greater social equality has long been condemned in 
Soviet textbooks as a bourgeois error. Careful studies of particular 
Soviet industries have shown that the differences in real income after 
tax between the ordinary worker and the plant director are far greater 
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than those between the average British industrial worker and the 
chairman or managing director of a prosperous concern. 

No doubt such extremes can only endure in periods of exceptional 
economic advance, but it appears to me that we are in danger of 
having too little rather than too much incentive to get on and get 
rich. 

In the penetrating articles by Charles Hussey and Michael 
Pearson on the ways in which fortunes are being made to-day, the 
stress is on the iniquity of it all. To be fair, the authors recognize 
that the great tax avoidance industry would not have developed if 
tax rates had not grown so heavy that the burden was no longer 
accepted as reasonable. By all means let us work for a reform of the 
tax system which will reduce the temptation to dodge. But it is an 
illusion to think that this can be done at the same time as maintaining 
or increasing the tax burden on those with high earned income from 
venture or management. 

In times of peace, and in an international setting of relatively free 
trade and payments across the borders, exchange control is bound to 
be a blunt instrument. Already we have frightened away far too 
much capital which might have relieved the desperate shortage of 
savings in the British economy. It is not only the wealthy private 
investor who has been attracted time and again by opportunities 
outside this country, both sound and unsound. One of the biggest 
blocks of dollar securities held in Britain is in the hands of the great 
investment trusts which manage the savings of a multitude. 

Much has been made, and rightly, of the difficulties of the younger 
professional and technical people in Britain. Far too many of them 
have been going overseas to try their fortune in countries which 
they thought would give them better scope for rising up while they 
were still young. Many have made good, but many others are now 
finding things at least as difficult in Canada, Australia or the United 
States. Less is known of the millions of pounds that have been lost 
by British investors who sent their money abroad at various times 
since the end of the war because they were scared of the prospects at 
home. South Sea bubbles have been chased in turn in South Africa, 
in Australia, and in Canada; one after the other they have burst. 
The Wall Street decline has again carried away a good deal of 
British financial ballast. And many of the men who made these 
fortunes have followed their money overseas. 

My point is that writers and economists, and politicians as well, 
ought to give a little more time to the study of the tremendous 
progress that has been made in our generation before they go on 
working out more ways of slowing it down. 

Yours faithfully, 
RICHARD FRY. 


REFORM CLUB, 
LONDON, §.W.1, 
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To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear Sir, — Your issue on business in Britain made one point 
very clear: we must in the years immediately ahead make the most 
use of our best brains if we are to survive in a world of increasing 
economic competition. Education has obviously a vital part to play 
in this task, but it is not merely our failure so far to pay grammar 
school teachers sufficiently attractive rates of pay — a point to which 
one of your contributors made reference — that threatens our 
educational system, but the much more dangerous ideas of those who 
favour sweeping away the grammar schools with their centuries of 
tradition and their devotion to the highest intellectual standards in 
favour of wholesale comprehensive education for all on American 
lines. 

All this, of course, despite the decline and fall of the comprehensive 
idea in the United States, where anti-intellectualism is in retreat 
following the launching of the first Russian satellite and where it 
would seem that the age of the egghead is at hand and where it 
will no longer be enough to be just a socially adjusted moron! 

Yours truly, 
J. H. K. LOCKHART. 
89 CHURCH ROAD, 


W.7. 
APRIL 8th, 1958. 


Kenneth Lindsay replies to William Pickles 
To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — I read the article of my friend William Pickles, entitled 
‘European Union’, while I was in Europe watching the opening 
ceremonies of the Common Market and its new Assembly, and 
immediately wrote a long reply. I showed Prof. Hallstein both the 
article and my comments. This letter is a shortened statement and 
is avowedly controversial. 

Mr Pickles first complains that the Continent argues these cases 
on political grounds, as it did for the Coal and Steel Community 
and the European Army, whereas Britain confines herself to eco- 
nomic arguments. My reply is that the line between political and 
economic is very thin. Continentals have a mystique or faith about 
European unity, based on bitter experience of two wars. We have 
a political mystique called Commonwealth, based on various 
affinities and mutual economic advantage. He then fears a European 
Continental nationalism vying with African and Asian nationalism. 
This is of course far-fetched. Actually the clauses dealing with 
overseas territories are not couched in pre-war capitalist language; 
they are a genuine attempt to link European capital investment 
with African development. 
16° 
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Mr Pickles says that British visitors to the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity have all been ‘taken in’ by Luxembourg propaganda. If 
this is true, so have Wall Street bankers who have lent large sums 
of money to the Authority, and many Governments, including 
our own, who have appointed Ambassadors to the Authority. 
M. Monnet never pretended that Coal and Steel was an end in 
itself, but the beginning of a progressive economic integration. 

Mr Pickles says that at Messina ‘the Common Market was offered 
as a rather poor consolation to the federalists’. This is quite untrue. 
It was Spaak who urged everybody to get down to brass tacks; 
indeed this has become known in Europe as the ‘Messina method’. 
Ironically Mr Pickles says ‘little was heard of the Common Market 
until Mr Macmillan produced his proposal for a related Free Trade 
Area, of which Britain might become a part’. Everybody knows 
that there would have been no Free Trade Area, unless the Con- 
tinent had taken the initiative and shown that they meant business. 

The next line of argument, which takes up most of the article, 
consists in adding up the difficulties and then making the whole 
project look fatuous and impossible. Here is a serious ‘political 
scientist’ warning us that some French people fear German domina- 
tion and some Germans fear French obstruction. So what? Again 
he wonders what will happen if France has a Left government and 
Germany a Right, and he speculates about the attitudes that might 
have been taken by such a Community, if it had existed, over 
Suez. To quote Mr Pickles himself, such speculations are ‘anybody’s 
guess’. Incidentally, these seem to me highly political questions. 

Mr Pickles then lists sources of potential inter-European quarrels: 
French colonial policy; French insistence on harmonization of 
social policies; agricultural policy; division of Germany, etc. Now, 
whether there is a Treaty or not, these difficulties stand in the way 
of a freer or larger internal European market. One method, there- 
fore, is to face these well-known and age-long difficulties, set up a 
time and progress schedule and go ahead. The Free Trade Area 
also has some prickly problems. Of course the Institutions for the 
‘Six’ may be over-elaborate. But many observers of the Coal and 
Steel Community and other European institutions have noticed 
how they change, evolve and adapt themselves. How fair is the 
Pickles picture of increased tax-collectors and customs officers, 
collecting ‘temporary’ compensation taxes and paying out ‘tem- 
porary’ export subsidies? Have men like Hallstein, Marjolin, Rey 
and the other distinguished members of the Commission walked 
blindfold into all this just to secure good jobs? Is this not a sensible 
way to face a technological revolution? Are national areas large 
enough to yield the best results of such a revolution? 

What right has Mr Pickles to say that these changes were ‘forced 
on a half-suspecting public’, when the Rome Treaty was ratified in 
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six national parliaments? Is there anything immoral in putting 
through Treaties when political circumstances are favourable? 
Did not Mr Pickles’s Labour Government push through wholesale 
schemes of nationalization while the going was good? Have not 
the Conservatives denationalized and decontrolled while the going 
was good ? If the National Ministers, like Dr Erhard, are as opposed 
to the policies as Mr Pickles thinks, they can modify and change 
the procedure, the pace, and even the form, of the new Institutions. 
Mr Pickles leaves the reader with the impression that he has 
searched the debates in the Bundestag and the French Chamber 
to find every possible objection raised. His favourite is naturally 
Dr Erhard, a Conservative capitalist. The Socialist can quote 
Scripture when it suits him. ‘You don’t make a thing sacred merely 
by calling it European,’ said Dr Erhard. To which one might 
reply, ‘you don’t make Imperial Preference sacred by calling it 
British.’ 

In the end Mr Pickles admits that European ‘faith’ may remove 
all the mountainous problems. He says that the British objection 
is to ‘apriorism’. What does this dreadful word mean? Apparently, 
according to Mr Pickles, the British want European institutions 
to emerge from de facto co-operation. But at home the British never 
stop setting up ad hoc authorities and Boards. I doubt very much 
whether our Parliament has as much control over these Boards as 
the Common Assembly had at Luxembourg and now the new 
European Parliamentary Assembly will have over the European 
Economic Commission and Euratom. I have seen them at work and 
the growing confidence of those parliamentarians. If Mr Pickles 
is really worried at the weakness of the Assembly’s power of checking 
what he thinks is a technocracy, let him pay a visit to the next 
meeting. He will see a European Assembly sitting in political groups, 
for the first time in history and the galleries filled with important 
lobbyists and pressure groups. This is a sure sign that the Assembly 
is not being ignored. 

Why does Mr Pickles write this sort of article? Obviously not to 
rouse people like me. That would hardly be worth the trouble. To 
educate the British public? Then, with all respect, he must be 
more accurate. I take him seriously and therefore regret that at 
such a critical time for our economy, he cannot show more under- 
standing of the European mind. 

Eight years ago he wrote an article in the Political Quarterly 
entitled ‘Strasbourg Illusion’. His Editor then, I suspect Leonard 
Woolf, said: ‘We think Mr Pickles exaggerates the difficulties in 
the way of international co-operation . . . if anything was likely to 
make the statesmen of Eastern Europe stop and think and recon- 
sider their insensate policy of the last few years, it would be to see 
Western Europe a successful and prosperous economic unit, an 
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instrument of red international government.’ Here speaks a man of 
deeper knowledge and experience. 
Yours faithfully, 


39 HILL STREET, KENNETH LINDSAY. 


LONDON, W.1I. 
APRIL QTH, 1958. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear Sir, — One is forced to wonder whether Miss Désirée Hirst is 
wholly serious in her arguments. 

She begins by drawing a parallel between homosexuality and 
murder. One would have imagined that even the most violent 
opponent of homosexual practices could have sensed a moral dis- 
tinction between the act of killing a person who does not want to be 
killed and that of loving someone who wants to be loved. After a 
questionable assertion about the comparative scarcity of Lesbians, 
she goes on to argue first that women suffer because homosexuals will 
not marry them and then that they suffer because homosexuals do 
marry them. (The ‘crude American short story’ does not seem to 
prove anything except that men are sometimes quick-tempered.) 

As a priest, I have become accustomed to curious uses of the 
phrase ‘spiritual pride’ on the part of theologians. Miss Hirst’s is the 
strangest which I have yet encountered. Is one to conclude that every 
confirmed bachelor and spinster is guilty of this terrible sin, or that 
they are all homosexual, or what? In any event the law only takes 
notice of the ‘purely biological kind’ of homosexuality, which Miss 
Hirst admits to be ‘less common’. 

There is nothing inherently immoral in bad reasoning. But one 
must protest against its use to support sanctions, based on primitive 
taboo, against men who are often good and talented members of the 
community and who have enough problems to face in coming to 
terms with their own nature without their being denied by society 
the right to exist. 

Yours faithfully, 


904 CHESTER ROAD, A. HALLIDIE SMITH. 


ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM, 24. 
APRIL 8TH, 1958. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear Sir, — Mr S. Mackintosh’s letter comes as a timely protest 
against the current approach to offenders of all kinds. There is 
indeed a reluctance to admit that the offender is ever fully re- 
sponsible for what he does, and he becomes an object either of 
sentimentality or of pathological investigation. 

So far, so good. But Mr Mackintosh, along with most others who 
have recently discussed homosexuality, does not come to the crux 
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of the matter. This is whether and for what reasons we are to regard 
homosexuality as an ‘offence’. As a rule, it is taken for granted that 
homosexuality is undesirable (vicious, sinful, etc.) ; and anyone who 
doubts this ‘self-evident’ proposition is condemned out of hand, 
never answered. The use of such words as ‘abnormal’, ‘unnatural’, 
and ‘perverted’ in this connection adds nothing but confusion to 
the issue. Little, if any, attempt is made to define these expressions; 
rather their use is purely emotive. 

Comparisons between homosexuality and physical diseases and 
afflictions are, I suggest, wide of the mark. Homosexuality is, rather, 
a special type of sexual orientation, which has been characteristic of 
a significant minority at every stage of civilization. Our modern 
disciples of Procrustes would, of course, insist that ways be found to 
change this orientation — at any rate in the young. But, to repeat, 
no clear reason is given why this should even be attempted. If we 
take the ability to reproduce one’s kind as the ultimate sanction of 
sexual relations, then not only homosexuality but also a large 
(perhaps a major) part of heterosexual behaviour will have to be 
condemned. But, again, why should reproductive utility be held to 
be the only criterion of valuable and satisfying human relation- 
ships ? 

Perhaps Mr Mackintosh has answers to these doubts; and I 
remain willing to be convinced. But, in the meantime, I would 
suggest that there is no ground for condemning homosexuality as 
such, though there may (as with heterosexual behaviour) be good 
reason for condemning it on specific occasions. In short, the ap- 
proach should be empirical, not a priori; and to allow scope for 
homosexual activity in our society need not involve the jettisoning 
of a belief in personal responsibility. 

I remain, Sir, 


WORCESTER COLLEGE, Yours faithfully, 
OXFORD, 
MARCH 2IsT, 1958. G. C. S. HOPCUTT. 


[ This correspondence is now closed. Ep.]} 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear Sir, — I am very grateful for Mr Bernard Bergonzi’s 
comparison of my books with those of John Buchan. But why 
John Buchan? Why not Balzac? 

However, the massive examination of my James Bond stories 
over nine pages of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY is so intoxicating 
that I shall in future refer to these opuscula as my ‘oeuvre’. 

Yours faithfully, 

KEMSLEY HOUSE, — 
LONDON, W.C.I. 
MARCH IQTH, 1958. 
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To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Str, — Mr Bergonzi’s extremely interesting essay on “The Case of 
Mr Fleming’ raises two important points about the examination of 
popular culture. The first is the necessity of getting close to the 
audience for the particular form under study. We often speak of the 
literature of wish-fulfilment, without considering how seriously 
the public takes this sort of thing. I think that Mr Bergonzi is 
guilty of this fault in castigating the New Statesman public for its 
approval of Mr Fleming’s books, which, he claims, rely for their 
appeal on sex, snobbery and violence. 

How could the New Statesman call Casino Royale ‘a thriller for an 
intelligent audience’, Mr Bergonzi asks in amaze. I want to attempt 
an answer: what these books offer besides sex, violence, etc. First 
of all, there is the literal excitement of the story (what will happen 
next?); but equally important is the extravagant absurdity of the 
situations. Although, as Mr Bergonzi noted, irony is quite lacking 
in the narration, there is an irony of situations; the comedy lies 
in telling a story of glaring implausibility with an absolutely 
straight face. For example, when we learn that the Secret Service 
branch in Istanbul is entirely staffed by the children of its poly- 
philoprogenitive director Darko Kerim, we cannot help laughing - 
but it would be fatal if Mr Fleming laughed too. Similarly, the 
vulgar parody of ‘gracious living’ is meant to seem absurd. 

This is not to deny that there is a very marked streak of sadistic 
violence in these books — but it exceeds the limits of paperback 
brutality. 

The scene in Casino Royale, where Bond’s genitals are beaten with 
a carpet-beater, is not titillating but actively repellent. It is interest- 
ing in this connection to remark that Bond on the whole suffers 
more than his enemies; and it is tempting to suggest a motivation 
deeper than the commercial instinct behind the violence in these 
books. Class, as Mr Bergonzi noted, plays a large part in them - 
Bond is a representative of the upper-income bracket. It is for this 
that he suffers; he expiates the sins of his class by suffering for the 
greater good. By his suffering, the forces of sMERsH are rendered 
powerless to the community; the price he pays is the loss of his own 
integrity — he becomes the ‘cold’, ‘mean’, ‘cruel’ Secret Service 
agent. James Bond is a sacrificial victim and a modern version of 
the king killed in the Sacred Wood. 

Bond’s identification with a superior ‘upper’ class produces a 
double response — the audience sees him as funny (‘vulgarity and 
display’) but also as obliged to justify himself. This attitude to class 
is distinctly twentieth century and is certainly that of many New 
Statesman readers. My suggested reading is of course, a sophisticated 
version of what goes on in these novels; but it is a reading to be 
taken into account. I can’t help feeling that Mr Bergonzi’s failure to 
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do so was due to his refusal to take the New Statesman’s praise seriously. 

The trouble is, of course, that Mr Bergonzi distrusts any public 
that approves of the popular novel, despite his attempts at im- 
partiality. Mrs Leavis has been before and made all clear — hence 
the strong moral bias of the criticism, my second point of objection. 
For Bond’s morals must be seen in the context of the scheme 
suggested above. He is a good man who allows himself to be subject 
to corruption for the good of society as a whole. Doubtless, the 
books sell on the appeal of the vicious side of Bond’s character; 
and it is easy by selective quotation to make this seem the only 
possible aspect to consider. But it is worth mentioning that despite 
Bond’s ‘meanness’, etc., he falls desperately and romantically in 
love with the heroines of at least three of the novels — Vesper Lynd, 
Tatiana Romanova and Tiffany Case; a typical Bond feeling for 
one of his women is expressed by a quotation like the following; 
‘All he wanted to say to this girl was: “‘Listen. Come with me. I like 
you. Don’t be afraid. It can’t be worse than alone.” . . . There was 
one way he would never “use”’ this particular girl. Through the heart.’ 

To sum up — immorality is certainly the greater part of Mr 
Fleming’s subject-matter, but his attitude to it as expressed by Bond 
is quite equivocal and forms the basis for a sharp ironic technique 
of story-telling that puts him in a class far apart from John Buchan. 
After all, to be capable of doubts about the absolute nature of your 
moral system is better than to be utterly ignorant of the possibility of 
such doubts. 

Yours faithfully, 

29A CASTLE ROAD, a Se 
WEYBRIDGE, SURREY. 
MARCH IQTH, 1958. 
[It may just be worth mentioning that in its review on April 4th, 
of Mr Fleming’s latest novel, Dr No, the New Statesman took exactly 
the same line as Mr Bergonzi.] 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear Sir, — Oh dear! Once again the nation of shopkeepers howler. 
Napoleon may have used it. But it was taken from Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations, 1776, where it occurs again and again. 

From ‘One of your Readers’, 


C. R. FAY, D.Sc. 
KING’S COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
APRIL 13TH, 1958. 


[Sorry! - Ep.] 











Book Reviews 


SIX PROUST RECONSTRUCTIONS. By Pamela Hansford Johnson. 
(Macmillan. 21s.) 


The Fundamentalists will be disconcerted by these radio recon- 
structions, as they were when the Apocrypha were published with 
the title of Jean Santeuil. In Jean Santeuil there were too many ghosts 
looking for their flesh. The characters were people we know, seen 
through some maddeningly distorting mirror, or like strange, scaly 
animals in a prehistoric forest, the mastodon or the pterodactyl, 
with their elaborate and, to our eyes, pathetic appurtenances, 
which slowly, and in the process of adaptation in the forests where 
the trees stretched immemorially like the arches of cathedrals, were 
to become, in their successors, those creatures which are as familiar 
to us as our writing tables or armchairs — the clumsy yet definitive 
elephant to which Gilberte, withdrawn from her mother’s eye, would 
proffer a bun, with the solemnity of a priest distributing the Sacra- 
ment, in the Jardin des Plantes, or those birds in our new quarter 
whose pépiement matinal semblait insipide a Frangoise. . . . 

So the Fundamentalist meditates about the master, as he crouches 
before his electric fire and warms himself against the Easter sleet. 
Yet as he reads on through the reconstructions, having recovered 
from the first of the six, he is in happy company. Miss Hansford 
Johnson has lived with the characters more assiduously than anyone 
writing in England. She knows the exact pitch of Madame Ver- 
durin’s scream and feels she has examined Dr Cottard’s prescrip- 
tions. The old problems are dealt with lovingly. How could Marcel 
have seen and heard the girls through the window of Vinteuil’s 
house at Montjouvain? What was Marcel’s age when he was at 
Balbec? Or at Donciéres for that matter? Mysteries like the 
topography of the book — or like Sancho Panza’s ass. 

Miss Hansford Johnson is always at her best when she is closest 
to the master. Hence at two points she is shocking. Her first recon- 
struction is based on her statement that ‘Proust’s characters con- 
tinue to exist in our time, in our world’, and she examines what they 
would have done in the Second World War. Now the true doctrine 
is that their universality precisely depends on their situation in 
Time, and though there may be people like them to-day, they 
themselves only survived the deluge of the First World War as 
shipwrecked passengers clinging to a lifeboat - as we read in 
Le Temps Retrouvé. So we cannot believe that they were all alive 
again during the German occupation of Paris, that Swann was 
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broadcasting from the BBC, that Saint-Loup was with General 
de Gaulle or that Charlus was anti-collaborationist. What could 
such a fin-de-siécle aesthete as Swann broadcast about? Vermeer? 
And Charlus, surely, would have been in a rage with the Front 
Populaire in the thirties; he would have subscribed to Je Suis Partout 
and would have seen the virtues of the handsome and correct 
German soldiers — possibly he would have shared the emotions of 
Mr Henry de Montherlant. But this is merely alternative specula- 
tion and the truth is that Marcel’s Paris decayed and died with him. 
The second and equally monstrous violation of the book occurs 
where Miss Hansford Johnson marries Marcel to Albertine. The 
only excuse for such shortcomings is that Proust himself was a 
master of pastiche. B. W. 


LAST TALES. By Isak Dinesen. (Putnam. 18s.) 


The stories of Baroness Blixen, the Danish writer who uses the pen 
name of Isak Dinesen, cannot really be compared with any contem- 
porary work. It is not so much that they tell of the past as that they 
seem to come from the past, belonging in form and spirit to another 
age. What that age is, can hardly be defined, although Madame 
Blixen, as if by coquetry, tosses in an occasional date. I suspect 
that such precisions are merely an excuse for rejecting the outer 
trappings of modern life, as symbols of a spirit to which she is 
temperamentally hostile. She is essentially an aristocrat, in the sense 
which Flaubert had in mind when he said that ‘la Bourgeoisie, 
c’est un état d’esprit’. As for the contrary, aristocratic state of mind, 
or attitude, Baroness Blixen sees it as a matter of the nostalgic past 
and, at first sight, or on superficial reading, it would seem that 
for her it is still an affair of birth and breeding as it was with the 
noble Danish families of which she writes: 


A young man with an old name, but no illusions whatever as 
to his personal appearance and talents, would offer himself in 
marriage, proudly — or humbly — confident in this soundness of his 
real self. The country nobleman, in town as well as on his own land, 
was walking, talking, riding, dancing or making love as the personi- 
fication of his name... 


Her heroes it is true, are cardinals, great ladies, men or women of 
genius who have transcended categories and created their own, 
unique place; or peasants, who show the humbler face of nobility. 
But closer attention reveals that these puppets with their fine 
historical disguises are really various personifications of a moral 
attitude which goes much deeper than any social classification. 
It is partly a quality of complete certainty. In “The Cardinal’s 
Third Tale’, for instance — with its astounding climax, at once so 
frivolous and so profound that one hesitates for a moment before 
grasping its meaning — the Cardinal says of Lady Flora: ‘She is a 
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noblewoman, and it is she who will transform the things that touch 
or strike her — not the outside things that will ever transform her.’ 
Madame Blixen’s heroes are predestined for a special relationship 
both with their fellow men and with God. They are different, 
and the knowledge of their difference arms them for the classic 
struggle with tragic fate, which, contrary to the pure classic tradi- 
tion, is often a parallel struggle with high comedy. Lady Flora, in 
the Cardinal’s story already mentioned, is a giantess who uses the 
example of her own body as an argument against the Christian 
conception of the work of creation (‘How little is needed, what 
slight transposition of dimensions suffices to reveal to us the true 
nature of your noble and beautiful universe . . .’); while at the 
crisis of her life, an aged singer, filled with noble rage, hears her 
own voice uttering eternal truths, but ‘what should have been the 
roar of a lioness was the hissing of a gander and a pain in the 
throat and chest.’ 

The ‘aristocratic’ heroes of Baroness Blixen’s stories have a strange 
and almost disquieting imperviousness to outward circumstances 
because they can dominate comedy, which is much harder than 
dominating tragedy. But the second and even more essential quality 
that sets them apart from the common run of men is the continuous 
readiness to wager, and indeed to make a wager of their lives. It is 
not, of course, a question of the bourgeois Pascalian pari, with its 
safety-first principle, but the true aristocratic throw of the dice, 
with equal chances of winning or losing all. Thus Cardinal Salviati, 
who is the hero of several of these stories, is asked by a friend and 
penitent a question of supreme importance to both of them: 


‘Are you sure,’ she asked, ‘that it is God you serve?‘ 

The Cardinal looked up, met her eyes and smiled very gently. 

‘That,’ he said, ‘that, Madame, is a risk which the artists and 
priests of this world have to run.’ 


And in the end, it seems to me, Madame Blixen’s heroes are less 
aristocrats in the usual sense of the term than hidden priests and 
artists, dedicated to a romantic cult that has disappeared, or per- 
haps merely gone underground. The certainty of the ‘soundness of 
their real selves’ permits them to stake everything on an uncertainty. 
Or, at least, that is one interpretation of Isak Dinesen’s work — or 
one view of the axis on which her world turns. These are stories 
which obviously mean more than they say, so that they have a 
mysterious fluidity that sets them in a class all of their own. However 
they may be interpreted, it is evident that they are unique and 
important. CECILY MACKWORTH. 


W. B. YEATS AND TRADITION. By F. A. C. Wilson (Gollancz, 255.) 


The editors of the critical symposium entitled The Permanence of 
Yeats, which was published in 1950, remark in their preface that 
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‘almost everyone is certain of, and at the same time embarrassed by, 
Yeats’s status as a major poet’. The embarrassment arises from the 
fact that Yeats as a poet of ideas appears to invite belief in a world of 
folklore and magic equally unacceptable to scientific rationalism 
on the one hand and to Christian orthodoxy on the other. Con- 
fronted by these difficulties, not a few of his admirers have tried to 
explain away his convictions by theories that he made poetry out of a 
strange and exotic symbolism without any serious intention and that 
some of his finest work was a ‘preposterous joke’ or ‘nonsense 
satire’. An adequate criticism should, however, take full account 
both of the traditional sources of Yeats’s thinking and of the growth 
of his mind over the course of his life as a poet. An impressive effort 
to do this was made by the American critic Hazard Adams in his 
book Blake and Yeats: the Contrary Vision. A much more thorough 
exposition, and one more directly related to the poetry itself, has 
now been provided by Mr F. A. C. Wilson’s new book, which finds 
in Platonism, or rather in Neoplatonism, the main inspiration of 
the later poems and plays, and shows that the symbolism is in fact 
highly traditional in selection and usage. Yeats adapted Irish myth 
and legend to Platonist interpretations and he also used old Platonist 
versions of Greek myth; Mr Wilson points out how the stories of 
Dionysus and Attis underlie the plots of The King of the Great Clock 
Tower and A Full Moon in March. 

The author deals with Yeats’s relations to Blake and Shelley and 
explains what he meant by ‘heterodox mysticism’ — the tradition to 
which he claimed to belong. Mr Wilson declares that his own 
attitude towards this tradition is ‘frankly sympathetic’ and that he 
has ‘found it less difficult than most writers to accept Yeats’s 
cardinal beliefs.’ His sympathy and his wide knowledge of Neo- 
platonist philosphy and symbols have certainly enabled him 
convincingly to trace in Yeats’s poetry a coherent body of thought 
where so many other critics, ignorant of the intellectual background, 
have merely floundered about in their search for meanings. If his 
interpretation of particular passages sometimes seems to break down, 
it is usually because of too prosaic an approach, which leads him to 
make difficulties where none exist. Thus in the concluding lines of 
Byzantium, he thinks Yeats ‘perhaps omitted more words than he was 
justified in doing’ and refers the last line back to ‘the golden smithies 
of the emperor’; he fails to recognize that the metaphor is in any 
case a mixed one, for the smithies cannot literally ‘break the flood’ 
any more than the marbles of the dancing floor can, but if the basic 
contrast between the symbols of eternity and transience is accepted, 
then the text can be read just as Yeats wrote it, with ‘those images 
that yet fresh images beget’ representing the endless mobility of the 
sea in its Neoplatonist significance and leading up to the gong and 
dolphin symbols of the magnificent final line. 

G. F. H. 
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THE SHAPING SPIRIT: STUDIES IN MODERN ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN POETS. By A. Alvarez. (Chatto and Windus. 153s.) 

I remember hearing Mr Alvarez delivering the substance of the 
essay on Auden in this book as a lecture. He firmly scaled Auden 
down to a clever writer of light verse, and at the end my wife was 
moved to protest that in the 1930s Auden was more than that to us; 
he was a warning voice. Alvarez smiled his dazzling smile: “You must 
remember, Paddy,’ he said, ‘that at that time I was more interested 
in ice-cream.’ That kind of firm detachment from what to older 
people is still the living past is one of the strengths, if occasionally 
also one of the weaknesses, of this book. Mr Alvarez is interested in, 
say, Eliot’s religious views, Auden’s politics, Pound’s economic ideas, 
Empson’s feelings about Buddhism to the same degree, no more, no 
less, as he might be interested in just where Dante stood in Florentine 
politics; it may all throw some light on the poetry, but it is not some- 
thing to get steamed-up about in itself. This benign detachment 
enables him to take up an attitude to his elders which, without 
Arnold’s rather sniffy condescension, very much recalls Arnold’s 
attitude to the great romantics: Arnold on Wordsworth’s healing 
power, Byron’s energy, Shelley’s ineffectuality, Keats’s conscious 
art. He can say things about notable poets that, in somebody ten 
years older, would seem rude; about Pound, “The thought again is 
quite simple, but it has dignity and power’; about Empson, ‘It is a 
famous and convincing poem, and doubtless the product of much 
suffering. But there is a curiously static quality about it’; about 
Auden, ‘What he has positively to offer does not seem to matter 
much. I cannot... get much from his work beyond the extraordinary 
ability and cleverness.’ Yet there is nothing deliberately provocative, 
let alone cheeky about this; Mr Alvarez’s prose is not only almost 
transparent in its beautiful simplicity but unaffectedly urbane. He 
may, in passing, blow some houses down, but he is not huffing or 
puffing; he is something, indeed, much more formidable than an 
A.Y.M. He is possibly the only writer of his generation who has not 
only the native gifts but the proper attitude of the critic, the attitude 
of eager detachment, of generous rigour. He has no resentments to 
work off, no chums to push, no axes to grind, no fish to fry. He has a 
passion for seeing things in proportion: ‘My remarks will be, for the 
most part, general’, he begins, and his generalizations condense, 
clarify impressions that, for many of his readers, will have been 
previously vague and cloudy. 

We are so unused to pure criticism of this sort — as distinct from 
exposition, source-hunting, or polemics — that at first it disconcerts 
us. A Professor of English whom I greatly respect asked me what was 
the point of Mr Alvarez’s essay, in this book, on Yeats and Eliot; 
surely it said nothing new? The point, in fact, lies in its sharpening 
of what, in a sense, we do know already: 
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You go to Eliot for the controlled, original, allusive subtlety of 
mind and feeling, for whatever is not obviously or easily stated; to 
Yeats for the central, living subtlety, the tension between rage and 
generosity, impotence and desire, between, often, an attitude and 
truthfulness. 


There is the same sort of sharpness in the perception that Pound’s 
language, by intention, lacks a penumbra and depths: ‘it will not 
stretch itself to do a jot more than its immediate job’: or in the re- 
mark that where Yeats at his best elicits a kind of ‘Ah, yes!’ from us, 
Empson at his best makes us feel, rather, ‘I wish I’d said that!’ The 
essay on Hart Crane has a fine definition of the lyrical mode: ‘It rises 
from a single, intense moment of perception and concerns the poet’s 
reactions to the object, rather than the object itself.’ In the essay on 
Stevens, Alvarez notes that Stevens often ‘seems to be writing in a 
language that does not belong to him’, and worries about just what 
it is that this quotation reminds him of: 


If her horny feet protrude, they come 
To show how cold she is, and dumb... . 


It reminds Alvarez, I am almost certain, of Bishop King’s Exequy: 


But heark! My pulse like a soft drum 
Beats my approach, tells Thee I come... 


Stevens turns melodrama to ostensibly cold irony; but the grieving 
extravagance of King’s rhythms underlie his, and profoundly affect 
their total impact. Alvarez notes that Stevens (it accounts for his 
monotony) failed to distinguish between poetic intellect and poetic 
intelligence, and one sees where, roughly, he would place the 
concept of intelligence when he praises Lawrence’s ‘fluency’ as 
being essentially a ‘sense of direction in all the flowing change’ of his 
work. A last chapter deals intelligently with the American poetic 
situation, Robert Frost’s nagging underlining of his meanings, his 
‘refusal to allow the reader to do a little of the creative work him- 
self’; Richard Eberhart’s honest awkwardness which is always help- 
fully defeating his ‘lust for system’; Robert Lowell’s poetry of ‘the 
unresolved private turmoil’; Theodore Roethke as a genuine slender 
lyrical talent bitched by the psychologists. Mr Alvarez sees a pre- 
occupation with know-how, gimmicks, technique as the great pitfall 
in the way of young American poets to-day. He thinks experimental- 
ism in poetry was essentially American, and was never successfully 
grafted on to the English stock; Yeats is a poet ‘in’ an English 
tradition, Eliot an American poet ‘using’ the English as well as 
other traditions. Yet if the modern movement has never quite taken 
in England, it ought to have taught young English poets to respect 
‘standards of intelligence’. They ought certainly to respect this book. 


G. S. FRASER. 
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THE TOWN. By William Faulkner. (Chatto and Windus. 16s.) 
THE BANKRUPTS. By Brian Glanville. (Secker and Warburg. 16s.) 
FROM MANY COUNTRIES. By Sholem Asch. (Macdonald. 16s.) 


Mr Faulkner has never shrunk from trying a different technique 
with his novels. And in this book, the second in the trilogy which 
began with The Hamlet, he tells of the growth of a small Southern 
town through a series of monologues. Three different people 
alternate in successive chapters: the town’s attorney, a 12-year-old 
boy, and a country salesman. That Mr Faulkner has been able to 
bombard a wide range of a small town’s activity and atmosphere 
through the eyes and the language of these three, while at the same 
time never blurring the structure of the novel nor side-tracking 
from the forward movement of the narrative, is a remarkable 
technical achievement. His main concern is to show the rise of the 
Snopes’ family, its coming into power, and the effect this has on 
various people. It is a kind of morality play. For he makes use of the 
many branches of the Snopes to illustrate shades of human tempera- 
ment. And of the separation which exists between the male and 
female values. 

Sometimes Mr Faulkner intrudes in front of his characters to give 
philosophic comments, especially in the monologues of Gavin 
Stevens, the attorney, who has been to Harvard and to Europe. 
But these asides are few; the overall flavour of life in a small town in 
Yoknapatawpha County grows through Mr Faulkner’s use of language. 
The rhythm of those long, easy-going sentences of talk keep on 
spinning on the front or the back verandah, in main street, in the local 
soda fountain. It is this language which holds the novel together and 
which for all its simplicity, like certain poems, make it impossible 
to translate. 

The Bankrupts is Mr Glanville’s fourth book and it is a fine study 
of the home life of some of the wealthy Jews in London. The society 
of the Friemans and the Cowans which is lived in Hampstead, in 
Finchley, in Golders Green, St John’s Wood, Regent’s Park; the 
weekends in the exclusive Jewish hotel; the gossip, playing golf, 
talking about cards, the wedding reception; all this Mr Glanville 
records faithfully. And it is as a piece of sociology that this book is 
interesting. The love story of the boy and girl belong to a different 
kind of book. Bernard, the hero, doesn’t exist except as a mouthpiece 
for the author; and Rosemary, though better evoked, is still pretty 
much of a washout. Mr Glanville for the most part writes in a 
refreshing simple style that uses no verbal tricks. The language is 
quiet, anonymous, and sets off well the over dramatic speech of 
the society that he writes about. But too often he seems to lose 
confidence in his own ability and then resorts to a kind of melo- 
dramatic writing which is untrue; e.g. ‘She looked pale, her eyes 
full of a gnawing apprehension, and the glance which they ex- 
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changed, across Mr Frieman, was the glance of two condemned 
prisoners, on their way to execution.’ This tendency towards melo- 
drama goes furthest at the end where the ending is so contrived 
(the hero is accidentally killed in Israel and the heroine decides to 
go there to have her baby and live) and where the author completely 
shirks following through the important social questions he has 
raised. Had Mr Glanville continued with the same honesty with 
which he records the emotional bankruptcy of his wealthy Jewish 
society, a girl like Rosemary, coming from her background, would 
end up in intermarriage rather than going to Israel. 

The late Sholem Asch’s Collected Short Stories are translated 
from the Yiddish. They are about European Jews; in pre-war 
Poland and Russia; as emigrants in America; under the Nazis; or 
as recent arrivals in Israel. Most of them are sentimental, often 
whimsical, portraits of the religious Jew in the old country, or else 
coming to Israel to die, or the romantic idea of the European 
business man finding his salvation in a return to the Mediterranean 
soil. The war stories are crude propaganda. His treatment of 
violence is grotesque. Sometimes in order to make his comment he 
has to carry a story through into heaven. In those which deal with 
childhood or brutality he has neither the compassion nor the detach- 
ment of Isaac Babel, nor can he expose one to a dramatic situation 
without smothering it by sentimentality or fantasy. But in a couple 
of stories, Yiskadal V’ Yishkadash and A Song of Hunger, he touches one 
in a way the others don’t even hint at. And one begins to wonder 
about a writer who can write, on a rare occasion, so movingly, 
and yet allow so many bad stories to be collected. 


NORMAN LEVINE. 


AFTER THE RAIN. By John Bowen. (Faber and Faber. 155.) 
A FAR PLACE. By Blair Fuller. (Secker and Warburg. 15s.) 
THE BLIND OWL. By Sadegh Hedayat. (Calder. 15s.) 


A modern Noah’s Flood is the setting of Mr Bowen’s new novel. 
Ceaseless rain, famine, disease, futile evacuation camps in the 
Mendips, the extremities of the struggle to survive. But his book is 
more than a clever piece of science fiction; it is a study of personality 
in crisis. Among a group of people afloat on a balsa-wood raft, 
stocked with Glub the Ideal Breakfast Food (this is a pre-diluvian 
advertising stunt), a natural leader, Arthur Renshaw, quickly 
emerges. Under his iron vigilance, the small band weathers 
terrifying storms, intense heat, hunger, thirst, with resilience and 
calm. But Arthur’s passion for power overreaches itself. First, 
keeping out of sight, he becomes the God Arthur. Then he becomes 
the God Arthur made Man. Then, when a giant squid appears 
on the scene, that becomes God’s third manifestation, and it wants 
human sacrifices. Superstitution, jealousy, apathy, vanity begin to 
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* 
Carroll 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES 
IN WONDERLAND 
THROUGH THE 
LOOKING-GLASS 


People’s Edition 6s each 
Children’s Edition 
(with coloured illustrations) 12s 6d each 


All 4 volumes contain illustrations by 
Sir John Tenniel. 

NOW OBTAINABLE IN ST MARTIN’S 
LIBRARY, A ONE-VOLUME PAPER- 
BACK EDITION, WITH THE TENNIEL 
DRAWINGS. 3s 6d 


Ct sa 


THE CONSCIENCE 
OF THE RICH 
Latest novel in the ‘Strangers and 
Brothers’ sequence. ‘Vivid, compact 
and intellectually satisfying-—JOHN 
CONNEL (Evening News). ‘Conveyed 
with the subtlest skill’—Times. 15s 


Nadia Legrand 


THE RAINBOW 
HAS SEVEN COLOURS 
‘Miss Nadia Legrand shows a classic, 
extremely pleasing skill’—Sunday Times. 


‘A very good first novel’—Manchester 
Guardian. 12s 6d 


Paul Horgan 
GIVE ME POSSESSION 


A moving and sensitive novel, which 
attacks the values and assumptions of 
the wealthy and arrogant. 13s 6d 


MACMILLAN 


Germany and the 
Revolution in 
Russia 1915-1918 


DOCUMENTS FROM THE ARCHIVES 
OF THE GERMAN FOREIGN 
MINISTRY 


Edited by Z. A. B. Zeman 


These documents, here published in 
translation with an introduction, contain 
much new information about the nature 
of German support to the Russian 
revolutionaries. They include the 
following topics: the ‘sealed train’ 

story (the journey of the revolutionaries 
from Switzerland to Russia via 
Germany) ; the semi-official relations of 
the German Social Democrats with the 
Bolsheviks ; the mission of Count 
Mirbach to Moscow. 25s. net 


Operation 
Sea Lion 


GERMAN PLANS FOR THE 
INVASION OF ENGLAND 
1939-1942 


Ronald Wheatley 


Based on original German documentary 
evidence, this book describes the genesis 
and development of the German High 
Command’s plans to invade Britain, and 
assesses the reasons for the ultimate 
rejection of the proposed operation. 
The author is engaged on research 
work in the Historical Section of the 
Cabinet office. 

Illustrated 30s. net 


Broadcasting 
SOUND AND TELEVISION 
Mary Crozier 


The author describes the start and 
growth of broadcasting and discusses 
the use of broadcasting and television 

in politics, education, religion, entertain- 
ment, and culture, also considering the 
importance of its effects on the individual 
mind. Home University Library 7s. 6d. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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dominate what might be called the intelligentsia of the new Ark; 
it is the plain, simple folk who stand up against Arthur. This is an 
exciting allegory, full of food for thought. 

The publishers of A Far Place claim that it gives an incisive portrait 
of evolving Africa. One hopes not. The hero, a young American, 
who hates Africa, is smuggling diamonds with the help of a tribal 
chief. He is betrayed by an educated African, who is sexually 
jealous of him, and finally massacred by the tribesmen who are 
equally untrustworthy. The moral seems to be that the root of the 
native African character is treachery, but the European characters, 
for that matter, are motivated only by lust, greed, and cruelty. 
Reed Hodgins, the American, cares only about money. Arlette, the 
bored white woman, will go to bed with anyone for the price of a 
new dress. Emmanuel Kebe, the educated and ‘progressive’ African, 
wants Arlette partly merely lecherously but partly so as to humiliate 
all white people through her. One feels that no social set-up can be 
as unrelievedly sinister as this; and, though uniformly disagreeable, 
Mr Fuller’s characters are also uniformly uninteresting. 

Sadegh Hedayat was a Persian intellectual who was much 
influenced by the more pessimistic side of Sartre and who com- 
mitted suicide young. This novel, however, was written in Persian 
before he had read Sartre. It is a seasick story about an hallu- 
cinated man obsessed by the image of a beautiful woman, who 
sometimes appears to him as a vision of all that is good, some- 
times as his own mother, sometimes as the hated wife — whom he 
calls The Bitch — who refused to consummate her marriage with 
him. This female image, and that of a horrible old man, who 
sometimes seems to be a beggar, and that of a bottle of wine on 
a high shelf deliriously alternate. The hero has many times murdered 
his wife in imagination and in the end, perhaps — for it is impossible 
to distinguish hallucination from reality in the story — he murders 
her in fact. Perhaps the quality of the writing saved this work in 
its original form. The rather garish and turbid prose of the English 
version exposes a very painful inner condition, but one which it is 
difficult to relate to the literature of normal human experience. 


EILEEN FRASER. 


CRIME SHEET 
SLOW BURNER. By William Haggard. (Cassell. 12s. 6d.) 


British scientists develop a highly secret and valuable atomic 
material, and are suddenly appalled to find its rays emanating from - 
of all places — the semi-detached London suburban house of an 
attractive woman with flexible morals. High-level civil servants, 
scientists, and security men, plus some underlings and another good- 
looking woman are all mixed together to make a diverting and 
humorous scientific thriller. 
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LET DEAD ENOUGH ALONE. By Francis Richards. (Hutchinson. 
125. 6d.) 

Country house-party murder in upper New York State, with various 
suspects, including two psychiatrists. Case solved by Captain in 
New York State police force. Civilized, but predictable and slow- 
moving. (Francis Richards, as announced on the dust-jacket, is a 
pseudonym for the Lockridges, well-known American mystery- 
writing pair.) 


THE MAN IN MY GRAVE. By Wilson Tucker (Macdonald. tos. 6d.) 
A macabre little tale about burkers (yes, grave robbers), set in a 
small, western American town. Not exactly an appealing subject, 
but fast-moving and well done, if the topic happens to attract you. 


THE CASE OF THE TREBLE TWIST. By Christopher Bush. (Mac- 
donald. 10s. 6d.) 


A very complicated plot, stretched over four years, concerning jewel 
robberies, ‘fences’, blackmail, and Soho underworld types, with a 
murder thrown in almost absentmindedly toward the end. Solid 
and workmanlike, but for the most part very heavy going. 


THE CASE OF THE ANGRY MOURNER. By Erle Stanley Gardner. 
(Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 


The indefatigable Perry Mason, with the assistance of the equally 
durable Della Street (neither showing any signs of age, or even of 
wear and tear) investigates the murder of an amorous playboy 
found shot in a lakeside resort cottage, and provides a believable 
solution. Usual longish and dramatic courtroom scene. Lively from 
the first page. 


THE MAN WITH THE CANE. By Jean Potts. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
Some appealing and believable people in New York City, plus a 
nice child, get tangled in a web composed of assorted misunder- 
standings, poison-pen letters, blackmail, and murder. Good Green- 
wich Village and uptown New York setting. Absorbing and 
intelligent. 


THE SEEING EYE. By Josephine Bell. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
125. 6d.) 

An art critic is murdered in a London gallery, and his killer tracked 
down by co-operation between Scotland Yard and a Hampstead 
doctor and his wife who often work with the police. Moves along 
briskly. Very readable. 


THE HOVERING DARKNESS. By Evelyn Berckman. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d.) 

Young American girl on her first trip abroad encounters a million- 
aire couple, the threatened kidnapping of a five-year-old boy, some 
gangster types, a handsome Englishman, and several violent deaths, 
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all in four crowded days on a luxury transatlantic liner. Un- 
fortunately, not very convincing. Below Miss Berckman’s usual level. 


THE BACHELORS OF BROKEN HILL. By Arthur Upfield. (Heine- 
mann. 12s. 6d.) 


Napoleon Bonaparte, the Australian half-caste detective, looks into 
the cyanide poisoning of some elderly men with untidy eating 
habits, and uncovers a couple of psychopathic personalities. Unusual 
Australian mining-town background and much straightforward 
detection, but marred by pedestrian style and unnecessary length. 


UNREASONABLE DOUBT. By Elizabeth Ferrars. (Collins. 1os. 6d.) 
A professor and his wife, a most pleasant couple, become surprisingly 
involved in robbery and murder. Scene alternates between an 
English village and the French Riviera, with a typical English 
village féte included for good measure. As always, Miss Ferrars is 
literate and persuasive. 


TROUBLEIN WEST TWO. By Kevin Fitzgerald. (Heinemann, 
135. 6d.). 

British secret agents clash with spies and assorted underworld 
characters, mostly in Bayswater pubs and clubs. Lots of action, 
almost enough for two thrillers, but loosely constructed plot with 
some dangling ends. 


THE CHINESE BELL MURDERS. By Robert van Gulik. (Michael 
Joseph. 135. 6d.) 

Three mysteries with the novel setting of seventh-century China 
(T’ang Dynasty), and featuring Judge Dee, a provincial district 
magistrate, as detective. Slow moving, with complicated detection 
and explanation, but not uninteresting in spite of that, and certainly 
unusual. By a Dutch diplomat. 


DEATH IN SEVEN VOLUMES. By Douglas G. Browne. (Macdonald. 
11s. 6d.) 

An intricate, well-worked out, but unlikely story about a dead man 
who leaves messages in code in a set of his own books, and thereby 
provokes murder. Includes assorted bits of information about the 
London Library, philately, and collections of model soldiers. Well- 
written, but overcomplicated and talky. 

DAUGHTER FAIR. By Peter Graaf. (Michael Joseph. 135. 6d.) 
American private eye working in London is hired to find missing 
seventeen-year-old daughter of megalomaniac millionaire, who 
(needless to say) has two older and eminently bedworthy married 
daughters, too. Combination of Chandler tough guy and country 
house-party, butlers, and all that. Very easy to solve. Less easy is 
reading what Mr Graaf believes to be the American language. 
Sample: ‘I figure I’ll get a piece of that twilight.’ 

MARJORIE BREMNER. 
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' PHILIP THODY is 


1958 


Who’s Who 


} ‘ 
PAUL IGNOTUS is a poet and 


essayist, and is Chairman of 
the Hungarian Writers’ 
Association abroad. He left 
Hungary in December, 1956. 


w. A. S. KEIR is Lecturer in 
English at Aberdeen Uni- 
versity. 


NORMAN LEVINE’S article is 
part of a book, The Double 
Crossing, to be published by 
Putnam & Co. in the autumn. 
A previous extract, The Emi- 
grant Ship, appeared in THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY for 
November, 1956. 


Assistant 
Lecturer in French at the 
Queen’s University of Belfast. 


HORACE WYNDHAM is himself 
a Victorian (late issue); and 
thus has had _ occasional 
glimpses of Oscar Wilde. 
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The Latest 1 
in Crime— : 
DOROTHY EDEN 7 
LISTEN TO DANGER ix 


The brilliant story, by an expert in 
suspense, of a kidnapping and a dis- 
traught mother’s vigils at the telephone. 

11s. 6d. §j 


MARY FITT 
CASE FOR THE DEFENCE 


A most original and fascinating 
problem in psychological detection by 
the author of The Late Uncle Max, 
etc. “‘A mystery story with. a differ- 
ence.” —Rochdale Observer. 12s. 6d. 


THE GORDONS 
CAPTIVE 


The authors of Case File: F.B.I. 
present a gripping pursuit story of 
bank robbers fleeing with their school- 
mistress hostage through Arizona. 
11s. 6d. | 


CHRISTOPHER BUSH Jj 


THE CASE OF THE 

TREBLE TWIST 

A Ludovic Travers story. ‘* Most in- 

genious.”—ANTHONY LEJEUNE (Tablet). 

“Displays his usual virtuosity.”— 

FRANCIS ILES (Manchester Guardian). 
10s. 6d. 


DOUGLAS G. BROWNE 
DEATH IN SEVEN VOLUMES 

Missing books in the London Library 
and the death of a bookseller provide 
an intriguing case for Mr Harvey 
Tuke. Ils. 6d. 
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Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.: a reference, often literary, tosome , 
aspect of the whole word is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form, 


Name (Block Letters) 


Address 


This puzzle is the fifth of a new Competition series of six. The sum of ten 
guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize money to the most 
successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: } 


The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Tuesday, May 27th. The | 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. } 
The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 
The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 
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CLUES ACROSS 


Injured Cora, in pain, said to Patience ‘If I’m grisly, you’re bare’ (8) 
The drink to deal inadequately with a snake (6) 
The film star to depict the eternal triangle? (5) 





of honour included Hop and Mop: see sailor’s girl in manu- 
script (4, 5) 
Rev. R.H.B. among the bull’s-eyes near at hand (9) 


Cricketer with ‘Abraham-like’ bosom gets a single after not much 
bowling (5) 


Enough for an Alexander but not quite for a Nipper (4) 
The judge to have a good look at Amyas (10) 

17’s scene rottin’ disastrously in dance (3, 3, 4) 

Publisher almost entirely happy (4) 

Wealthy Jew, long and hollow (5) 

His musician was blind: executioner includes part name (9) 
Picture for shockable state (A) (9) 

Wrote about Borgias: married an Indian princess (5) 

Pull Uncle Sam’s leg on the Adriatic (6) 

Meredith’s explosive agitator (8) 


CLUES DOWN 


‘T’ll fix that bloody butler’ said he: hang on to the drinks! (7) 
Varsity man in horseplay like French political comedy (7) 

Sick after lunch-time? Caused perhaps by my Stop-me-and-buy-one! 
(6) 

The anti-Aristotelean to give us a good press (5) 

The poet to rouse hikers? (8) 

A bit of trimming and more of polish — the latter’s its function (7) 
Pearson’s got a bank near Preston (7) 

Chevalier lands on nothing — a brilliant jumper! (7) 

Sailor lives on fruit, a long-lived ascetic (7) 

I am in 21’s successor: my name suggests roses round the door (8) 
Percy rising up in short déshabillé (7) 

Board gets tally on fish (7) 

Famous bat, getting over depression, won the Ladies’ Singles! (7) 
Famous lawyer makes drunken sot take nothing but water (7) 
Doyle’s was a Scott, Shaw’s a Clandon (6) 

You'll find in Peru a Chinese Isle of the Winds (5) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 36 


NOTES 

ACROSS 
1. Elinor Glyn: Verne. 11. Cousin 
Betty: anagram. 13, 18. Pinero: 
Belloc’s Matilda, Caut. Tales. 20. R. 
himself so called. 25. Mrs Masham. 
26. vale-r.-ii. 28. B. Sands in Lancs. 


DOWN 


1. N. Nickleby: soph, student. 2. 
R.M.R. 3. Shinto. 4. Abs. @ Achito- 
phel. 6. calvi(ties). 7. Pico della M.: 
anagram. g. James I’s reign. 14. [RMA RE VEO ARR HC] 


Sir T. Browne. 17. V. of Wakefield. foju[c|cfels Mel cju[njolefele] 


21. plant: Pentheus. 22. Paul F., 
French. 23. anagram. 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W C 1 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Thirty-Five Shillings and Sixpence, which includes 
cost of postage. U.S.A. and Canada, $6.50. 


CPS ESET EEE EHEEE SHEESH ESE SEES Per eerecseeseeseseese 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “The 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 








